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THE GLIMPSE, 


BY WILLIAM WATSON. 


Jast for a day you crossed my life’s dull track, 
Put my ignobler dreams to sudden shame 

Went your bright way, and left me to fall back 
On my own world of poorer deed and aim; 


To fall back on my meaner world, and feel 
Like one who, dwelling "mid some smoke- 
dimmed town,— 
In a brief pause of !abor’s sullen wheel,— 
"Scaped from the street’s dead dust and fac- 
tory’s frown,— 
In stainless daylight saw the pure seas roll, 
Saw mountains pillaring the perfect sky; 
Then journeyed home, to carry in his soul 
The torment of the difference till he die. 


— ~2> — — 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


In Brookline the suffrage sentiment, 
stimulated by the winter debates of the 
Discussion Club, and certain brilliant par- 
lor meetings as well, blossoms out bravely 
in the newly-organized ‘‘Equal Suffrage 
Association of Brookline,”’ which was 
formed, with much enthusiasm, at the 
house of Mrs. Page, on Hill Street, last 
Monday, June 10. It starts with a mem- 
bership of seventy-five and a fine strong 
corps of officers, able and interested. We 


prophesy much good work and wise action | 


from the League. The oflicers are as fol- 
lows: President, Mrs. Schlesinger; Vice- 
Presidents, Mrs. Graul, Mrs. Carpenter, 
Mrs. Channing ; Recording Secretary, Mrs. 
Starr; Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. 
North; Treasurer, Mrs. Bearse ; Executive 
Committee, Mrs. Crane, Mrs. Briggs, Mrs. 
Benedict, Miss Carpenter, Mrs. Page. 


———_-_ - +or—_—_ —_ 


“Float Day at Wellesley,” June 11, was 
& beautiful spectacle. Girls in college 
attire, and natty outing suits, and young 
college men smiling and immaculately 
dressed, were mingled with pleased fathers 
and mothers and crowds of well-behaved 
visitors. The canoes, the colored lights 
and the gaily dressed boat clubs contrasted 
With the green grass, luxuriant foliage, 
and handsome college buildings in the 
background. Nothing in college celebra- 
tions in America equals this unique and 
inspiring holiday. 


—_— —- ~@r — ——— 


The Federation of Women’s Clubs of 
Newton, Mass., has made a new departure. 
At its annual meeting, held in Newton on 
Tuesday, June 4, 1895, it was voted that 
Mrs. Lucy Newhall Sawyer, of Chestnut 
Hill, be a committee to take steps to se- 
Cure as large a registration as possible of 
Women in Newton as voters at the coming 
State and school elections. 


— «~*2> — 


This is a very important step on the 
Part of the women’s clubs of Newton. 
The clubs, of which the Newton Fed. 
eration is composed, are not organized 
for suffrage, but for literary, social and 


| 
educational work. Yet they recognize | 


their duty as citizens to take part in the 
coming elections so far as they are legally 
invited and empowered to do. 
| one thousand women who are members 
of these organizations do their duty in 


vote in the affirmative on this bill would 
be a strong incentive to favor woman suf- 


_frage, perhaps even to the extent of 


If the | 


| this matter, there will be such a vote of | 


| women next fall as Newton has never 


seen before. 


+e 
The officers of the New York City 
Woman Suffrage League for the coming 
year are as follows: 


President—Lillie Devereux Blake, 149 East 
44th Street, New York City. 

Vice-Presidents —Theodosia C. Goss, 97 Varick 
| Street; Esther Herrman, 59 West 56'h Street; 
| Hannah Allen, 36 Irving Place; Emily L. 
Wakeman, 142 Fast 35th Street 

Recording Secretary —Winnifred E. Judge, 29 
West ‘4th Street. 

Corresponding Secretary—Carrie F. Lovell, 
4 Lexington Avenue. 

Treasurer—Emilie 8. Van Biel, 52 West 83d 
| Street. 
| Chairman Executive Committee — Theresa 
| Barealow, 141 West 31th Street. 
| Organizer—Harriette A. Keyser, 252 West 
| 99th street. 


————_+e-—_-____ 


The Sumter, 8S. C. Freeman, of May 
24, says, ‘Any man who canuot see now 
| that woman suffrage ie coming is politi- 
cally near sighted indeed.” 


2 
> 


Bishop Doane has been working against 
the scientific temperance instruction bill 
in New York. He is thus doubly unpopu- 

| lar with the women. 





Registered letters or | 


2 
> 





Money sent in letters not registered willbe | 


Miss Cora A. Benneson spoke before 
the ‘Friends in Council,’ Quincy, IIl., 
| June 4, on ‘‘Club-life in Boston’ and on 
| June 14, before the Woman’s Council, 
| which is composed of representatives 
| from the different clubs in the city, on 
|‘*The Responsibility of Women for Social 
| Conditions.” 


| peneeniiitaras 


| From this date to September 14, inclu- 


| sive, the office of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
| will close on Saturdays at 1 P. M. 
| — +e 


AN OPPORTUNITY IN DISGUISE. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 
| One great secret of success in warfare 
| is to be always ready to take the initiative, 
| or, where that cannot be done, to seize 
any chance of turning the enemy’s tactics 
| to one’s own advantage. The so-called 
| **referendum” on the enfranchisement of 
| women in Massachusetts is an opportunity 
| of the latter kind. Probably there are 
| few friends of woman suffrage who regard 
this bill with favor, or feel that it will 
| secure a fair expression of feeling on the 
subject. Nevertheless, as the bill is an 
/ accomplished fact, it behooves us to get 
| out as full a vote as possible, and this for 
| two reasons. 
| First, a light vote will distinctly hurt 
the cause of suffrage in Massachusetts 
| and elsewhere. The suffragists may pro- 
test that this is an unfair test; that, how- 
ever it results,it will have no authoritative 
in fluence; and that therefore a large vote 
| cannot be expected. They may point out 
that it has been decided upon at a time of 
year which renders it peculiarly hard to 
work up an effective campaign, or to rouse 
any general comprehension of the issues 
involved and the importance of a large 
vote in the affirmative. These things are 
true, but when a vote has been lost its 
opponents can seldom be brought to 
realize that circumstances had anything 
to do with its defeat. ‘‘Women had a 


don’t want it.” Even the more reason- 


working seriously for it. There are, 
others in the camp of the opponents who 
are there mainly because they have not 
awakened to the fact that this is a serious 
issue here and now. They know, of 


| course, that it has gained ground in the 


West, but the West is fond of taking up 
new doctrines. They know that there are 
even in Massachusetts, those who believe 
in and work for the movement, but 
they have no conception of the extent 
and depth of feeling on the matter. To 
such, this vote may serve as an 
object lesson of no little importance. 
Again, the East bas a certain provincial- 


|ism, after all, and not a few in these 


regions really seem to believe that suf- 
frage for women is desired by only a few 
fanatical and misguided cranks of both 
sexes. There are few arguments that 
have any effect with men of this class. 
They might find it difficult to explain 
away a large popular vote; certainly a 
small vote, or one in the negative, will be 
used by them as proof positive of their 


| opinion. 


In itself, the situation seems all that the 
anti suffrafigsts could desire. To carry 
the measure will have no immediate effect, 
while to lose it will be looked upon asa 
| direct setback for the cause. U nder these 
| circumstances, the worst thing su ftragists 
| can do is to play into the hands of the 
} 


other party by staying away from the 
polls. Rather we should strain every 
nerve to get out an unusually large vote. 
| A triumph won under such disadvantages 
will be doubly a triumph. Let us accept 
the challenge, one-sided as the conditions 
are, and so use this opportunity as to 
leave no doubt that the sentiment of 
Massachusetts is in favor of the en fran- 
chisement of women. M. K. C. 


—__——- +@>- 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


Dr. Jane Kimmell Garver read a paper 
on ‘‘Heredity” before the Medical Society 
of Pennsylvania, at its recent meeting in 
| Chambersburg, her f.»mer home and the 
scene of her early strug gies in the study 
of medicine. Since the death of her hus- 
band in 1880, Dr. Garver has been chief 
medical officer of the female department 
at the State Lunatic Hospital, Harrisburg, 
and is an acknowledged authority on 
mental diseases. The Philade)phia Ledger 
says of her: 

She furnishes a complete refutation of 
the once popular idea that a woman un- 
sexes herself by following her ambitions 
‘beyond the family circle. Her social 
qualities are said to be most attractive, 
and she possesses in an unusual degree 
the allegiance and affection of her friends. 
Her devotion to her daughter, who is pur- 
suing a musical education, is just as seri- 
ous as that of other mothers who have no 
professional cares. 


Another worthy paper read before the 
Pennsylvania society was by Dr. Kate D. 
Miesse, Easton, on ‘Nerve Muscle 
Atonmy in Girls.” 

At the annual meeting of the Medical 
Society of Adams Co., Ill., women were 
elected to three important offices, as fol- 
lows: Dr. Abby Fox-Rooney, president ; 
Dr. Ella M. Patton, of Quincy, second vice- 
president, and Dr. Sarah Vasen, secretary. 
Dr. Fox-Rooney is also president of the 
Woman’s Council of Quincy. 

Miss Anna Earl Hutchinson, who, with 





seventeen men classmates, recently re- 


| ceived the degree of M. D. from Niagara 
chance to say so if they wanted the bal- | University, Buffalo, N. Y., is the first 
lot,”’ will be the cry of the antis, ‘‘and the woman ever graduated from the Univer- 
fact that they would not proves that they | sity. 


The address to the graduates st the 


able men, who realize that the extension | recent commencement of the Women’s 
of the suffrage to woman is not a question | Medical College of Philadelphia was de- 
of whether she wants it but of whether it | jivered by Dr. Frances Emily White, pro- 
is better for her and for the State that she | fessor of physiology and hygiene, and 
should have it, may feel that the fact that | was practically a review of women’s work 


women will not take su flicient interest in 


in medicine. Among other things Dr. 


so important a matter as this to express | White said: 


an opinion on it, casts a doubt on the ex- 
pediency of their enfranchisement. I do 
not say that this latter position is an en- 
tirely fair one; still, there is some reason 
in it, and it will have weight with some 
even of the more fair-minded of our op- 
ponents. 

But, apart from the injury of losing 
this vote, there is an undoubted benefit 
to be won from carrying it largely. Any 
one who has discussed this question of 
the franchise with any number of men, 
knuws how frequently he is met with the 
statement: ‘‘I would be in favor of giving 
women the ballot if they wanted it, but I 
don’t believe they do.” It is rather an 
exasperating attitude, but it is taken 
honestly by many men. To them a large 


| 
| 
| 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


The chief disadvantages from which 
medical women now suffer arise from their 
exclusion (during their professional ca- 
reer) from the work of the great public 
hospitals. Dr. Emily Blackwell, of New 
York, in an unpublished paper which 
has come into my hands, calls attention 
to the fact that these public institutions, 
equipped and endowed at public expense, 
are monopolized by men. The hospital is 
no less important than the college in the 


| training of doctors, and Dr. Blackwell’s 





arraignment of the authorities who con- 
trol the public hospitals is a most serious 
one, and will no doubt awaken a respon- 
sive echo in the mind of every medical 
woman present. But, in estimating the 
significance of the marked preponderance 
of distinguished men in the profession as 
compared with distinguished women, the 
immensity of the mass of medical men as 





compared with that of medical women 
should not be overlooked. 

In spite of the disadvantages pointed 
out by Dr. Blackwell, the female profes- 
sion boasts distinguished teachers in both 
the scientific and the practical branches 
of medicine, brilliant operators in the 
surgical diseases of women, a field which 
presents some of the most difficult situa- 
tions in surgery; skilful attendants in 
the maternal crisis, which perhaps offers 
the supreme test of fertility of resources 
and presence of mind in the face of dan- 
ger, and a shining record in the care of 
the insane, a specialty which demands a 
high degree of intrepidity and coolness, 
as well as gentle and sympathetic firm- 
ness. The number of contributions by 
women to medical and scientific literature 
is also creditable. F. M.A. 


———__+@>— 


COLLEGE WOMEN. 





The commencement exercises of the 
High School of Springfield, Mo., were 
concluded with a brilliant address by 
Hon. O. H. Travers, to the graduating 
class. He argued in behalf of liberty, 
equality, fraternity and justice in all the 
relations of life. He claimed that ‘‘in the 
divine law of perfect liberty there is 
neither male nor female; neither should 
there be in a properly-adjusted govern- 
mental organism; neither will there be in 
a triumphant democracy.” Mr. Travers 
said in part: 


Fifty years ago Lucy Stone was pro- 
hibited from reading her graduating essay 
at Oberlin College because she was a 
woman. To-night a woman pronounces 
the valedictory of this class. Of the 
twenty who have been valedictorians of 
the Springfield High Schoo), thirteen are 
females. Woman is so intimately con- 
nected with all the institutions for the 
betterment of human conditions, and so 
necessary to their support, that none of 
them would long exist without her. Take 
her from the Church of Christ even, and 
every religious edifice in the land would 
become a house of merchandise, and every 
pulpit an auction block. Just as essential 
is she to the proper administration of civil 
affairs. Place her where she rightfully 
belongs, on equality with man in the po- 
litical relations, and her purity of life will 
be more powerful in securing to the voter 
a free ballot and a fair count than any 
possible legislative enactment. Woman 
elevates and purifies everything she 
touches. 

Great sorrow is expressed in University 
circles in Canada over the sudden death of 
Miss Jeannie Balmer, late fellow in the 
natural science department of University 
College. The Toronto Globe says: 

Miss Balmer, who-died on Monday at 
New Haven, Conn., left only three weeks 
ago for Yale University to attend the 
summer session there, but succumbed to 
typhoid fever almost upon reaching her 
destination. She is the youngest member 
of a family which has won many academic 
honors. Her sister, Miss Eliza Balmer, 
of Harbord Street Collegiate Institute, 
has the distinction of being the first 
woman to graduate from Toronto Univer- 
sity, and she herself was the first among 
her sex to receive an appointment on the 
staff. She graduated with honors in her 
department in 1893, and has filled the 
important position she held with unquali- 
fied success. 

Women are pursuing post-graduate 
studies at Cornell University in the Presi- 
dent White School of History and Politi- 
cal Science, for the advanced degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. 

Facts, a newspaper recently started in 
Elmira, N. Y., contains in its issue of 
May 28, a good article on **The American 
Woman and the Ballot,” by Lulu E. Hyde, 
of Ithaca, a graduate of Cornell Univer- 
sity. 

Concerning the interest that college 
girls and college women are showing in 
the suffrage question, the Boston Daily 
Advertiser remarks : 

Not the least of the many signs point- 
ing to the speedy triumph of the womau 
suffrage movement is the prominence of 
young women therein. In every first- 
class women’s college the sentiment in 
favor of equal political rights is nearly, or 





quite, as overwhelming as it was lately | 
proved to be at Wellesley. At all women’s | 
suffrage conventions and receptions and 
banquets, the sweet girl graduate, and 
the sweet girl who is going to graduate | 
after a while, are greatly in evidence. 
The young people’s woman suffrage meet- 
ingin Park Street Church Tuesday even- 
ing was only another straw, or rather a 
collection of straws, showing which way 
the wind is blowing. F.M A. 





OPENING THE MITE-BOXES 


At the June meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Massachusetts W. S. A., 
it was voted that the opening of the mite- 
boxes, which had been appointed to take 
place at the last Fortnightly Meeting in 
June, would, on account of that meeting 
being given up, occur at the first Fort- 
nightly Meeting in the fall, on the second 
Tuesday afternoon in October. 








CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. J. V. L. PruyN, and the other 
members of the society organized in 
Albany, N. Y., to oppose equal rights for 
women, have decided to print Bishop 
Doane’s address as a tract. ‘The suf: 
fragists would do well to buy it, and to 
circulate it in large quantities as cam- 
paign literature. Its extravagance makes 
people indignant, and awakens sympathy 
for a cause 80 unjustly assailed. 


Mrs. LAURA M. Jouns has been doing 
excellent organizing work for the Lowa 
W. 5S. A. and has been engaged by the 
executive committee to return there 
Sept. lst, and remain until after the State 
annual meeting in October. Mrs. Jchns 
has also been invited by Gov. Hughes of 
Arizona and his wife to come and help 
organize that territory for equal suffrage. 
Mrs. Johns was given a delightful recep- 
tion at Ottumwa on June 3d. At Mt. 
Pleasant, the Daily News says, ‘‘she 
captivated all present by her sweet face 
and charming manner.” 


Dr. EMMA JOHNSTON LUCAS has been 
appointed Hea)th Commissioner of Peoria, 
Ill. She is the first woman in that city to 
hold any public office. The medical men 
of Peoria, as well as the Women’s Club, 
strongiy endorsed her candidacy. Mrs. 
Lucas is a native of Peoria, where she re- 
ceived a common school education. She 
then attended Knox College, graduating 
in 1876. She graduated in 1892 at the 
Women’s Medical College of Pennsyl- 
vania. She then took a civil service ex- 
amination for the Philadelphia Hospital, 
and was one of the resident stafl for the 
usual period. Her career at this institu- 
tion was very creditable. She served for 
a time at the West Philadelphia Hospital 
for Women and Children, and then she 
went to Peoria, where she has been prac- 
tising medicine for about a year. She 
stands high in the profession and has 
built up a good practice. She is the 
daughter of one physician and the widow 
of another. Her husband was the late 
Dr. B. K. Lucas, at one time County 
Physician of Peoria County. She isa 
daughter of Dr. Thomas Johnston. 


Mrs. F.St. CLAIR GRIMWOOD, the hero- 
ine of the siege of Manipur, has just mar- 
ried Mr. Miller, a paper manufacturer. Her 
husband was the Resident in 1891, when 
the Residency and its garrison of 450 men 
were attacked by 8000 natives. After her 
husband was killed Mrs. Grimwood led 
the defense, cheering the men and herself 
taking part in the fighting. When the 
place became untenable, she and the 
remnant of the garrison fled for ten days 
through the jungle, exposed to a con- 
tinuous fire from their pursuers. Mrs. 
Grimwood shared all the men’s priva- 
tions, kept up everyone’s courage, and de- 
voted herself to the sick when there was 
no fighting to be done. When their am- 
munition was almost gone, and Mrs. 
Grimwood had arranged with the colonel 
in command to save one bullet for her 
rather than let her fall into the hands of 
the enemy a body of troops despatched to 
the rescue appeared in sight, and carried 
Mrs. Grimwood and the few survivors in 
triumph to the nearest city. Queen 
Victoria gave Mrs. Grimwood the Victoria 
Wreath, a grant of £1,000 and an annuity 
of £140 a year. 


LAabyY HENRY SOMERSET, in her presi- 
dential address at the 19th annual meet- 
ing of the British Women’s Temperance 
Association in London, June 11, said: 
‘‘The enfranchisement of women has now 
become a part of the solid rock under our 
feet. There is no speech nor language in 
which the voice is not heard of this great 
controversy. Its gains have never been 
more marked than in the past two years. 
The women of New Zealand have the full 
rights of voters; the women in the great 
State of Colorado have the same, and in 
both countries it has been exercised by 
numbers equal in proportion to the num- 
ber of men who have voted, and with the 
strong tendency toward home protection 
and the destruction of that which disinte- 
grates the home that has always been 
predicted by its advocates. The Execu- 
tive Committee of the British Women’s 
Temperance Association recommends the 
establishment of a department for the 
enfranchisement of women, with a super- 
intendent at its head. In earlier years we 
had not reached this vantage-ground. 
Our progress has been slow but sure. 
The women of England will no doubt be 
enfranchised within the next ten years. 
Blessed are they who snall have a part in 
this great triumph of the forces of God in 
government !’’ 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
NORTH CALIFORNIA LETTER. 


SAN FRANCISCO, JUNE 3, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

There is but one California in the United 
States, and when the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union was formed, it at first 
included the whole fifty-seven counties, 
one of which is Jarger than Rhode Island 
and Delaware. Distances are so great,how- 
ever, that the Union for convenience was 
divided. But as the Union had been 
chartered as ‘California,’ the Southern 
counties which separated took the name 
of ‘‘California South,” while the Northern 
California, covering more territory, re- 
tained the charter name, ‘California.’ 
Hence the confusion. We are one 
geographically, one in spirit, but two in 
W.C. T. U. work. 

The Woman’s Congress has just closed, 
and the women bave reason to feel elated, 
for such crowdsare seldom seen except at 
festivals or bicycle meets. It isa new thing 
for brains to prove sucha magnet. Golden 
Gate Hall was the chosen place, seating a 
thousand. But immediately the crowds 
gathered, so that people came an hour be- 
fore time to get a seat. Seeing the press- 
ure, Dr. Brown, pastor of the First 
Congregational Church, offered that 
beautiful edifice, seating fifteen hundred. 
With reluctance, the ladies abandoned 
their platform, beautifully decorated to 
represent ‘‘Home,” the subject of the 
whole Congress, and the cosy parlors of 
Golden Gate Hall for the church. Even 
that proved too small; as many stood as 
were seated, and over and above the 
audience inside, hundreds were turned 
away. 

The papers were fair and respectful, 
embellishing their pages with pictures of 
the speakers, and full reports. Rabbi 
Varsanger, seeing the crowds, offered the 
Jewish Tabernacle, in which Rev. Anna 
Shaw preached Sunday evening. Thou- 
sands, it is said, were unable to get in. 
They say that Anna Shaw has ‘‘hypno 
tized” San Francisco, and Miss Anthony 
was surrounded and embanked in flowers. 
All the old-fashioned beauties were sent 
by the basketful, as well as the choicest, 
so that she took turns in holding bouquets, 
and was saddened by the sight of so much 
fading beauty. We did well by Aunt 
Sutan in the flower line. The La France, 
Marshal Niel, Banksia, Duchess, Bride, 
etc., are as common in yards here as the 
common red rose is in New York. 

The subject of the Congress was 
‘‘Home.” As the papers tay, the first 
day was ‘‘Home and Education,” and Suf- 
frage. For no matter what a woman’s 
subject was, or where she started, she 
was sure to bring up at Suffrage. 

Second day, ‘Home, /‘sthetics,” and 
Sufirage. Third day ‘‘Home Economics,” 
and Suffrage. Fourth day, ‘‘Home Poli- 
tics,’ and Suffrage pure and simple. Miss 
Anthony and Anna H. Shaw were of 
course the stars of the occasion. Rev. 
Ada C. Bowles, Rev. Eliza T. Wilkes, 
Rev. Mila T. Maynard, and Rev. Lila 
Sprague, did full credit tothe ministry, 
and the doctors were so numerous that they 
had a whole day to themselves, filling it 
acceptably. Most were California women, 
and Miss Anthony expressed surprise at 
their ability. Eastern people cannot 
realize that California is forty-five years 
old, that bright people have come from 
all the world, and that attrition with 
other nations has often brought us good. 
Bears do not roam the streets, gentlemen 
do not dress in red flannels and pistols, 
and California is nearer a paradise for 
fortunate women than any ether spot on 
earth. If our constitutional amendment 
to enfranchise women curries, we shall 
be enviable mortals. There is much sin, 
shame and injustice; but there is also 
much nobility of soul and good comrade- 
ship between the best men and women; 
also much ability, as Aunt Susan will find 
if she stays long. ‘The Congress is of 
course not political, but its members 
adopted a woman suffrage resolution 
without protest. 

At the close of the Congress, a 
California Suffrage Constitutional Amend- 
ment Campaign Association was formed 
to work for the success of our Amend- 
ment. This awful name is self-explanatory, 
and covers the whole question. The As- 
sociation has no connection with the Con- 
gress, yet all its officers but one are the 
same. We are fortunate in securing as 
President, Sarah B. Cooper; Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Harriet Cooper; Record- 
ing Secretary, Ada Van Pelt; Treasurer, 
Mme. L. A. Sorbier; and Auditor, Mrs. 
Ericson Gerst. Three vice-presidents at 
large were elected: Mrs. A. A. Sargent, 
Mrs. John F. Swift, Mrs. C. O. Smith; 
also three honorary presidents: Mr. 
George Eaden, Mrs. Knox-Goodrich, and 
Mrs. Caroline M. Severance. 

The Executive Board has power to add 
to the number. The Constitution also pro- 
vides for an Advisory Board of men and 
women to be selected by the Executive 
Board. Much power was given the Board, 
as it is felt that we must focus our ener- 


Francisco and neighborhood. County 
organizations will be formed, and the 
presidents of such will become vice-presi- 
dent ex cfiicio of the State, with a voice 
in naming the Advisory Board. All looks 
well for a strong organization and suc- 
cessful work. The W. C. T. U. Fran- 
chise Department will work subordinate, 
ecéperating in whatever way will most 
enhance the interests of the work. Doubt- 
less the suffrage societies will see the wis- 
dom of doing the same. ‘United we 
stand.’’ 

The Congress has shaken the centre. Its 
influence will spread. It has helped us 
more than if it had been a suffrage society, 
and we ought to be grateful. 

These are hard times. But hard times 
are said to set people thinking. If they 
will only think, we are safe. 

SARAH M, SEVERANCE. 
— + oe—___—_——_- 


MONTANA NOTES, 


MILES City, MONTANA, JUNE 4, 1895. 
Editors Woman'’sJournal : 

Mrs. Emma Smith DeVoe is now en- 
gaged in a woman euflrage campaign in 
our State. She reached Miles City and 
made the first speech in the State May 
15, and awakened the slumbering senti- 
ment for equal suffrage that seemed to lie 
hidden in the hearts of so many of our 
people. The people were captivated by 
her address. A good club was formed, 
which has continued to grow. It now 
has thirty-seven members. Our County 
Superintendent of Schools, Miss Cooley, 
is president, Mr. H. V. Beeman, teacher 
in our,public schools, is first vice-president 
and acting president for the summer. We 
hold public meetings of the Equal Suf- 
frage Club once in two weeks, and have 
pledged $50 to the work. 


most succes:ful work in her tour of the 
State thus far, organizing at almost every 
point where she has spoken, and getting 
pledges of from $25 to $100. She has 
succeeded in interesting the very best 
people in every place visited. At Helena 
the Governor and his wife, U.S. Senator 
W. F. Sanders and his sister, Mrs. M.S. 
Cummins, preceptress of the Montana 
University, beside many other prominent 
citizens, are members of the Equal Suf- 
frage Club, which was organized follow- 
ing her lecture. Senator Sanders has in- 
terested himself in arranging a meeting 
for Mrs. DeVoe at Missoula, on June 6. 

We are very much in need of good 
literature and songs with which to carry 
on our local club work. Can you tell us 
the States having full suffrage and those 
having it in part? Please send sample 
copies of WOMAN’S JOURNAL; also sample 
copies of thirty different woman suffrage 
tracts, price 10 cents, and one hundred 
copies woman suffrage song leaflet, 15 
cents. If there is anything else that will 
be of special help to us in getting our 
work started, send it along, and the bill 
also. Yours in the work, 

ANNA C, NUTTING, 
Sec. E. 8S. Club. 


or 





OUR CONNECTICUT LETTER. 


HARTFORD, CONN., JUNE 5, 1895. 
Editors Woman’s Journa/: 

Connecticut suffragists are waiting. 
Early in the year, two bills, one asking 
for municipal suffrage, the other for 
presidential suffrage, were introduced to 
the General Assembly. They were re- 
ferred to the Suffrage Committee, con- 
sisting of Senator W. C. Palmer, Jr., of 
Norwich; House Chairman Geo. M. Gunn 
of Milford, and Messrs. Alderman of 
Unionville, Lewis of Unionville, Terrell 
of Beacon Falls, Bailey of Wolcott, Gray 
of Ledyard, Cathin of Harwinton, and 
Stanard of Norfolk. 

We have had three hearings before the 
committee, with Miss Yates, Mrs. Chap- 
man-Catt and Miss Alice Stone Blackwell 
as speakers. The meetings have been 
held in the Hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and at all three there have been 
large audiences of men and women. What- 
ever the outcome, our work must have 
helped the cause. 

The Hartford Equal Rights Club has 
made a study of the school laws this win- 
ter, spending an hour at its fortnightly 
meetings reading and discussing the laws 
in all their bearings. The members have 
learned something from this study, and 
are now questioning the legality of some 
of the proceedings of the several districts. 

Preparations are making for the annual 
memorial service which the club estab- 
lished last year. 

As soon as the Legislature adjourns, the 
club will also suspend until autumn. 
Many of the members are away through 
the summer, and it is deemed advisable 
not to hold public meetings through July 
and August. 

The club has held a series of teas at 
homes of the members this winter. As 
each hostess has invited her especial 
friends and neighbors, the work has been 
presented to a number of women outside 
the suffrage ranks. We are hoping for 





gies. The names represent mostly San 


new members from some of those who 


Mrs. DeVoe has done excellent and | 


have heard suffrage truths for the first 
time at these socials. 

The Hartford women are actively en- 
gaged just now in ward meetings, pre- 
paratory to the June school meetings. 
The Hartford schools are not consolidated, 
but are run by districts, so the women 
voters have an opportunity to express 
themselves and cast their votes in these 
district meetings. 

The Equal Rights Society of Southing- 
ton recently held an interesting meeting, 
at which papers were read by Mrs. Mary 
Kilbourn on ‘‘Against the Ballot for 
Woman,” and by Mrs. Holcomb on 
| **Equal Rights for Woman.” After the 
| papers there was an animated discussion, 
| with Mrs. Kilbourn and Rev. Mr. Daniel- 

son, pastor of the Congregational church, 
against woman suffrage, and Rev. Mr. 
Breaker, of the Baptist church, Ex-Sen- 
ator Holcomb and others in favor. This 
club is the youngest of the Connecticut 
clubs, but it is well cfficered, and gives 
every evidence of prosperity and useful- 
ness. Mrs. Estella H. Barnes is the 
president. Mrs. Barnes is also an active 
worker in the Grange. 

The Willimantic Club, the Political 
Equality Club of Meriden, and the Litch- 
field Club have been steadily at work this 
winter, with good results. 

The State Association has sent out 
blanks with a view of ascertaining how 
many women in Connecticut pay taxes, 
and upon how much property, real and 
personal, they are assessed. Plans are 
also being perfected looking to the es- 
tablishment of a lecture bureau of Con- 
necticut speakers. After the summer rest 
we hope to take up the work with renewed 
energy and helpfulness. 

An eflort is being made in the Legisla- 
tur2 to pass a bill appointing a Constitu- 
tional Commission, who are to build a new 
| Constitutiov, submitting it for approval 
next winter at an extra session of the 
General Assembly. If such a bill is passed, 
it means work for the suffragists. As work 
is what we thriye on, we can look for- 
ward to the prospect of a great amount of 
it calmly. E. B. K. 
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SOUTH CALIFORNIA LETTER, 


Los ANGELES, CAL., JUNE 1, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Cahuenga Pass had looked down 
tantalizingly at us these last two or three 
years since the old, long, delightful rides 
had been forced to decome things of the 
past. But one day we resolved to venture 
forth once more. 

The sun shone Southern California 
fashion; the air was deliciously cool, 
Mocking-birds sang in the eucalyptus 
trees that stretch along the roadside as 
poplars and cottonwoods do in some 
parts of the East, or, more properly, 
what was once called the West. 

The barley fields stretched far and 
wide on either hand, a billowy sea, very 
much like the wheat fields in southern 
Minnesota. Men were at work with mowers 
and hay forks. On and on, up and up 
we went, seeing new evidences of growth 
on every hand. Pretty little homes 
nestled in by the foot-hills with long 
straight rows of apricots, oranges, and 
other young fruit trees. The rounded 
tops of the foot-hills, even, are being 
forced to produce, and young, tender 
| corn stood like so many promising cadets 
waiting for orders. Even in the Pass 
itself, though cactus of many colors and 
wild flowers in profusion, with manzanita 
and grease wood, held possession on one 
side, on the other lay a sloping field of 
barley. From its topmost edge a woman 
leaned over and who-o-o-ed the man with 
bis rake to dinner. 

Under the broad sycamores lay a dusty 
brown flock of sheep, and stretched out 
| on the short feed near them lay two 
| Mexican shepherds, in blue overalls, straw 
| hats, faded vests, and the inevitable red 
| cotton handkerchiefs around their necks. 
_ Two intelligent shepherd dogs tended the 
| flocks, and a goat with a bell on its neck 
browsed contentedly close at hand. A 
little farther on, a large black bear paced 
back and forth under another sycamore 
by the little hotel, in the ever-deepening 
path his feet had worn. At the top of the 
ridge one looked off at the San Fernando 
Valley, with its peaceand plenty. Look- 
ing back the way we came, there lay Los 
| Angeles, and off in the distance a faint, 
blue haze marked the ocean that has al- 
ready seen the commencement of the 
yearly pilgrimage. 

Scenery California can always furnish, 
and events as well. As for events along the 
line of the woman question, they have 
been pleasantly numerous lately. The 
recent Woman’s Congress in San Francisco 
has been a great success from all reports. 
| Miss Anthony and Rev. Anna Shaw have 
made a wonderful impression on the 
minds and hearts of the people. It is to 
be hoped some one will report it all. 

The Woman’s Parliament at Santa 
Barbara, previous to that, was also a suc- 
cess. Clara Gale Morse, secretary of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association of 
this city, had a Round Table Altruria. 
Mrs. Bender, also of Los Angeles, told of 














the work of the King’s Daughters. Dr. 
Louise M. Harvey, of this city, read a 
paper on ‘College Settlements,” one 
having been started here. The ‘Salva- 
tion Army” was the theme of Miss 
Gabriel Stickney, who is a member of 
that body and also secretary of our State 
Ww.c.T.U. Mrs. J. A. Osgood spoke of 
the ‘‘Ethics of Hospitality,” and Dr. Bell 
Reynolds, of Santa Barbara, on ‘‘Patriot- 
ism.” 

Mrs. Wright, of Santa Barbara, read a 
paper by Mrs. Harriet Richardson on 
“The Sovereignty of the Individual,” and 
Mrs. Margaret Collier Graham one called, 
‘Toward Altruria.” Mrs. Graham lives 
at South Pasadena and is the author of a 
volume of short stories called ‘Stories of 
the Foot-hills.”’ 

Music was furnished by the Schubert 
Club of twenty women. The delegates 
went to Venturia to visit the gardens of 
Mrs. Theodosia B. Shepherd, also to Ojai, 
the Missions and Monticeto. The Woman’s 
Club of Santa Barbara gave them a re- 
ception at the Arlington. The annual 
session will be held in October. 

The Episcopal Diocesan Convention, 
held in this city last month, gave its wom- 
en the right to vote for vestrymen and 
trustees. The resolution was introduced 
by Rev. Mr. Wilson of Oakland and sim- 
ply substituted the word ‘‘person’’ for 
‘*male” in the canon governing such elec 
tion. The voting is by ballot. Rev. John 
Browne, of Pomona, tried to kill it by 
amending to the effect that they had not 
been notified that the women wanted to 
vote, and wished it referred to the various 
parish organizations of women. Mr. 
Ritchie suggested that the ladies be in- 
vited to speak on the subject. Bishop 
Nichols promptly invited them, where- 
upon Mrs. Lowver, secretary of the Wo- 
man’s Auxiliary, asked that it be not 
referred back to the parishes. 

Mrs. Andrews, of Christ Church, Mrs. 
F. W. Adams, of East Los Angeles, and 
one other lady spoke, all in favor of the 
original amendment, which was finally 
carried by a standing vote of nearly three 
toone. It is a great gain in so conserva- 
tive a body. Some ministers were greatly 
agitated for fear it was woman suffrage, 
but one, Rev. Mr. Taylor of Adams Street, 
I believe, announced himself in favor of 
woman suffrage entire, declaring that 
women who paid taxes had a right to vote. 
This church is one of the wealthiest in 
the city. 

The State W. C. T. U. has just met in 
Riverside. Mrs. N. P. J. Bulton was re- 
elected president, and Miss Stickney, sec- 
retary. We hear that suffrage popped up 
early and often. 

Your readers all doubtless know that 
the famous Raymond Hotel was burned 
some time ago, and now we regret to hear 
that it is not to be rebuilt. 

‘Ye editor’s blue pencil” mowed too wide 
a swatb across my last little scribble, in- 
asmuch as it cut out all reference in the 
legislative work to Mrs.“ B. Sturtevant- 
Peet, president of the W. C. T. U. of the 
North, who was general of all the W. C. 
T. U. forces at the capital. 

EMMA HARRIMAN. 
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THOUGHT SEEDS IN LOTUS LAND, 


FAIRFAX, S. C., JUNE 5, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

A vision of coolness in the midst of 
summertide heat broods in my mind as I 
write this afternoon. Could I make you 
see what I see, you would behold a stretch 
of shimmering water, intersected with 
long lines of ivory-cupped lotus flowers 
or white pond lilies, opening their golden 
hearts on the motionless waterbeds, un- 
derneath which the young rice crops are 
growing lustily. 

The lines of lilies indicate the ditches of 
the ricefields, beside which the lilies 
grow, and their tendril-like roots are not 
disturbed by the plow, hence they follow 
well defined lines. 
to this vision of beatific coolness you 
should hear the songs of 

‘Mocking birds, to all tones beholden, 

Thri.ling, filling, 

Fields and glades of woodland golden ; 

Sweetest birds that ever mortal heard.”’ 

Could I thus hypnotize you, I should 
have you look back a month or more ago, 
and see a little woman, leaving her home 
nook with tearful eyes; as one adventur- 
ing into the desert or wilderness from 
“the shadow of a great rock;” looking 
back longingly to the loving heart and 
wealth of roses that make her home sym- 
bolic of perfect love and peace. 

My journey was in the changeful 
weather of late April, which put on airs 
of quite early spring as I passed on tow- 
ards the mountains at whose elbow sits 
Greenville, the ‘‘pearl of the Piedmont.” 
It was ‘‘winter lingering in the lap of 
spring” which I found in those loftier 
altitudes; and the lingering feet had left 
muddy tracks. 

How glad I was to meet Mrs. Viola 
Neblett, as I disembarked, and later Miss 
Laura Clay and Helen Lewis! We spoke 
in the Opera House that night, and raised 
an Ebenezer over the crowded house, the 
enthusiastic applause and the good send- 





off the papers gave us. Our faithty 
friend, that noble worker, Mrs. Annie 
T. Auerbach, has kept your readers posteg 
as to our movements and successes, and] 
only propose to furnish some addenda, 
not yet touched upon in your ‘South 
Carolina Notes.” 

The woman suffragists of Greenville, g 
small compact body, did everything to 
ensure the flattering results which at. 
tended our meeting in their beautiful city, 
But in Spartanburg, we had no organizg. 
tion, and it made a vast diflerence, | 
have quite a faculty of finding fun on 
occasions when one of a pessimistic turn 
would weep; so when, as we all loitered 
in the ante-room of the ‘‘Duncan Music 
Hall,” on the night of our advent at 
Spartanburg I made a reconnoissance, | 
returned to my colleagues, tickled to 
death, to tell them there was ‘not a chair 
on the platform.” It seemed so funny to 
me that my tall and dignified friend, 
Viola Neblett, and my beloved and weighty 
Laura Clay should have to stand during 
the two hours or more which our ad. 
dresses usually occupied. My laughter was 
contagious, and under its gentle stimulus 
our ‘‘manager” flew around as if a bee had 
stung him, and speedily supplied the 
platform with chairs. 

At the close of the meeting I was sur. 
rounded by college students from Wof. 
ford, who assured me that if the question 
of woman’s enfranchisement were put to 
their vote an overwhelming majority 
would place the ballot in her hands. 

At Columbia, our beautiful Capital, I 
felt quite at home, not only when I spoke 
in the Hall of Representatives, but in my 
pleasant quarters at ‘Hotel Jerome,” 
where a stream of friends calling on me 
made it seem quite as if I was holding a 
reception. And in the address with 
which I opened the meeting I recalled 
that my grandfather, Capt. Henry .Du- 
rant, had been a member of the State 
Senate for twenty years, and that my 
father, Col. William Durant, had been a 
member of the Legislature for a succes- 
sion of terms; so why should not I, in 
whose veins throbbed their patriotic 
blood, be an inheritor of their rights and 
privileges? 

At Columbia we easily formed a Woman 
Suffrage Association; the sweet young 
sister of the governor, Miss Mary Evans, 
joining and agreeing to act as ‘‘chairman” 
at the meeting to organize. 

But we all dreaded Charleston, I most 
of all, because I loved it most—my special 
dread being that we should not have a 
hearing. I awoke that morning with 
tears in my eyes, and a wonder at myself 
that I should have volunteered for martyr- 
dom, feeling quite weak and unable to 
bear it. But later the tears and tremolo 
were dissipated by flowers, and notes and 
visits from numerous friends, and best of 
all, a woman wage-earner pressed my 
hand and thanked me in touching tones 
for what I was doing for her and all 
womankind. 

Our party was domiciled at the ‘‘Charles- 
ton Hotel,” which has recently been 
remodelled and refitted elegantly. The 
arches and bronze lattices recall the 
‘‘Alhambra” of Old Spain, and give 4 
Moorish cast to parlor and halls. The 
service is perfect, the very waiters have 
an air of refinement. 

On the second day of our visit carriages 
were sent round by our friend, George 
W. Williams, Jr., of the Carolina Savings 
Bank, and we had a glorious drive all over 
the city and its environs. We passed over 
the asphalt by the battery, where the 
view is as charming a picture as one sees 
at Venice; we went to Charleston’s ‘‘Mag- 
nolia Cemetery,” so peacefully sweet and 
reposeful ; to the ‘‘rose gardens’ beyond; 
and the ‘phosphate works,” and we did 
indeed say: ‘There is no place like 
Charleston.” And I wished—oh! how I 
wished that the National W. S. A. would 





Asan accompaniment | 
| parable charm! 


come to my beloved old city, and be con- 
vinced, as I am, of its peculiar and incom- 


Our party broke up after the Charleston 
meeting; Mrs. Neblett and Miss Lewis 
going vorthwest and Miss Laura Clay and 
myself northeast to old Georgetown, 
founded in 1670. In going thither we 
passed over a level wilderness region, 
odorous with bay flowers and in the 
swamps purple with rafts of spontaneous 
‘‘flags,” or fleur-de-lis,standing up bravely 
in the water with the tri-color unfurled to 
the sun and the breeze. We were enter- 
tained at the ‘‘Winzeh Inn,” by Mrs. 
Jessie Butler, a lovely bright womad 
whose heart is in our cause. Hon. Walter 
Hazard escorted us in his carriage to our 
destination and also to the theatre where 
we spoke. He is a young man with some- 
thing leonine in his majestic bearing and 
imperturbable dignity. 

The day we left some ladies called oD 
us, one of whom, the daughter of a Gov- 
ernor of South Carolina, has the ability of 
a born leader. 

I was interested in examining the old 
room of the “‘Winzeh Inn,” part of 4 
building that served as headquarters for 
Lord Cornwallis, and bearing in its 


ancient cypress floor the sabre slashes of 
(Continued on Eighth Page.) 
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WATSEKA WOMEN’ LIBRARY SOUVENIR right to expect 
| them to feed you and keep you warm? | pened—the choice between the two kit- 
What a shame it would be if they left you | tens was offered first to the girl; but, in- 
| without food or fire! I am ashamed to see | stead of accepting it as a favor, and say- 


WATSEKA, ILL, JUNE 4, 1595 
Bditors Woman s Journal ; 
The **Women’s Souvenir Edition” of the 


Watseka (Iil.) Republican is & handsome | gratitude for every trifle. For goodness’ 


| sake have a little proper pride, and leave 


publication of seventy pages, printed on 
pook paper, neatly bound, beautifully | 
jJlustrated, and filled with choice reading 
matter, every line of which was con- | 
tributed by women of local talent. 

The ‘**‘Women’s Souvenir,” had it been 
issued by men, would have been their 
pride. But our women were not inspired 
by vanity; they hada noble object in view, 
and they set themselves unselfishly to 
the work. For several months past the 
men have been talking about the need of 
a public library in our progressive little 
city, but therejwas no action. Our women, 
too, felt the need, and no sooner was the 
subject introduced than practical steps 
were taken by them. How could they | 
better bring it before the public than 
through the press? ‘‘We will issue a 
paper,” sald they. Business managers, 
editors and solicitors were appointed, and | 
at once entered upon their labors. Con 
tributions were solicited from the women | 
and advertisements from the business men, | 
and a contract was made with the printers. | 

Such was the success of their ¢fforts 
that from the few pages originally con- | 
templated, the work resolved itself into a | 
magazine, one thousand copies of which 

| 


have been issued, netting over six hun- | 
dred dollars as a nucleus for the library. | 
uf course, six hundred dollars is a small 
sum, but Watseka is a small place, and has | 
no millionnaires. Yet the six hundred dol- | 
lars is an earnest of a noble purpose, and | 
will attract additions from various sources. | 
It forms a basis for further action. 

The initial step has been taken, and the | 
good work must now go on. If the men | 
fail to do their part, our women will com. | 
plete what they have so auspiciously | 
begun. They will not permit the enter- | 
prise to fail. 

“When a woman will she will, | 
Depend upon it. 

The Watseka Public Library is an | 
assured success; Our women have said it; | 
there will be no rest for the wicked or the | 
righteous until the work is sccomplished. | 

MATTHEW H. PETERS. 


nh hae 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN, | 


PURRING WHEN YOU’RE PLEASED. 


“Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh.’ —Matt. 12: 34. 

They had been licked over hur dreds of 
times by the same mother, had been | 
brought up on the same food, lived in the | 





same house, learnt the same lessons, heard | 
the same advice, and yet how different | 
they were! 

Never were there two kittens more 
thoroughly unlike than those two. The 
one with an open, loving heart, which 
never could contain itself in its joy, but 
purred it out at once to all the world; the 
Other, who scarcely ever purred at all. 
and that never above his breath, let him 
be as happy or as fond as he would. 

It was partly his mother’s fault, per- 
haps, for she always set her children the 
example of reserve; rarely purring her. 
self, and then only in a low tone. But, 
poor thing, there were excuses to be 
made for her: she had had so many troub- 
les! Cats generally have. ‘Their kittens 
are taken away from them so often, and 
they get so hissed about the house when 
people are busy, and the children pull 
them about so heedlessly, and make the 
dogs run after them—which is so irritat- 
ing—that really the wonder is they purr 
at all. 

Nevertheless, her not feeling inclined to 
purr much herself was no good reason for 
her thinking it silly or wrong in other 
people to purr when they were pleased ; 
but she did, and she and her purring 
daughter were always having small tiffs 
on the subject. 

Every morning, for instance, when the 
nice curly-headed little boy brought the 
kittens a saucer of milk from his breakfast, 
there was sure to be a disturbance over 
the purring question, for even before the 
Saucer had reached the floor, Puss Missy 
Was sure to he there, tail and head erect 
and eager, sirging her loudest and best, 
her whole throat vibrating visibly; while 
Puss Master, on the contrary, took his 
food, but said very little about it, or, if 
ever tempted to express his natural de- 
light, did it in so low a tone that nobody 
could hear without putting their ears close 
down to him to listen. 

Now this was what the mother cat 
called keeping up one’s dignity and self- 
Tespect, so it can easily be imagined how 
angry she used to get with the other 
child. ‘‘Wretched little creature!’ she 
Would say to poor Puss Missy, who, even 
after the meal was over, would lie pur- 
ting with pleasure in front of the fire, 
“What in the world are you making all 
that noise and fuss about? Why are you 
to be always letting yourself down by 
thanking people for what they do for you, 
48 if you did not deserve it, and had not a 





| mother says; I should he ashamed. 


| about it—when I begin, there’s something 
| that chokes a little in my throat. 


it? Isn’t it quite right of 
you make yourself so cheap, by showing 


off such fawning ways. Look at your 


' brother, see how differently he behaves— 


takes everything as a matter of course, 


| and has the sense to keep his feelings to 
| himself; and people are sure to respect 


him all the more. It keeps up one’s 
friends’ interest when they are not too 
sure that one is pleased. But you, with 


| your everlasting acknowledgments, will 


be seen through, and despised very soon. 
Have a little more esteem for your own 
character, I do beg. What is to become of 
self-respect if people are to purr when- 
ever they are pleased ?” 

Puss Missy had not the least notion 
what would become of it in such a case, 
but she supposed something dreadful; so 
she felt quite horrified at herself for hav- 


| ing done anything to bring such a mis- 


fortune about, and made a thousand reso- 
lutions to keep up her dignity, save self- 
respect from the terrible uaknown fate in 
store, and purr no more. 


But it was allin vain. As soon as any- 


thing happened to make her teel happy and | 


comfortable, throb went the little throat, 
as naturally as flowers come out in the 
spring, and there she was in afresh scrape 
again. And the temptations were endless. 
The little boy’s cousin, pale, and quiet, 
and silent as she was, would take [Puss 
Missy on her knee, and nurse her for half- 


an-hour at a time, stroking her so gently | 


and kindly. How could any one help pur- 
ring? Or the boy would tie a string, with 
a cork at the end of it, to the drawer- 
handle of a table, so that the kittens could 
paw it, and pat it and spring at it, as they 
pleased. How was it possible not to give 
vent to one’s delight in the intervals of- 
such a game, when the thing was swing- 
ing from side to side before their very 
eyes, inviting the next bound? And when 
there was nothing else to be pleased about, 
there were always their own tails to rua 


after, and the fun was surely irresistible, | 


and well deserved a song. 

Yet the brother very seldom committed 
himself in that way. That was the great 
puzzle, and Puss Missy grew more per- 
plexed as time went on. Nay, once, when 
they were alone together, and her spirits 
had quite got the better of her judgment, 
she boldly asked him, in so many words, 
‘Why do you not purr when you are 
pleased?” as if it was quite a natural and 
proper thing to do. 

He seemed quite taken by surprise, but 
answered at last: ‘It’s so weak-minded, 
Be- 
sides,’’ added he, after a short pause, ‘to 
tell you the truth—but don’t say anything 


Mind 
you don’t tell, it would let me down so in 
mother’s eyes. She likes one to keep up 
one’s dignity, you know.” 

Had Mother Puss overheard these words, 
she might have been a little startled by 
such a result of her teaching; but, as it 
was, she remained in happy ignorance that 
her son was influenced by anything but 
her advice. Yet, strange to say, she had 
that choking in the throat sometimes her- 
self. 

But, at last, a change came in their 
lives. One day their friend, the curly- 
headed boy, came bounding into the 
kitchen, where Puss and her kittens were 
asleep, in raptures of delight, followed by 
the pale, quiet, silent cousin, as quiet and 
silent as ever. The boy rushed to the 
kittens at once, took up both together in 
his hands, laid one over the other for fun, 
and then said to the girl, ‘‘Cousin, now 
they’re going to give us the kittens for 
our very own, just tell me which you like 
best, really? I’m so afraid you won’t 
choose for yourself when they ask you, 
and then, if I have to choose instead, I 
shan’t know which you would rather 
bave. And 1 want you to have the one 
you like most, so do tell me beforehand.”’ 

“Oh, I like them both,’ answered the 
girl, in the same unmoved, indifferent 
tone in which she generally spoke. 

‘So do I,” replied her cousin; ‘‘but I 
know which I like best, for all that, and 
so must you, only you won’t say. I won- 
der whether you like to have kittens at 
all?” added he, as he put them both to 
her face to be kissed. ‘Cousin, dear, I 
wish I could see when you are pleased by | 
your face. See! give a smile when the 
one you like best goes by. Do! won't | 
you—this once—just for once?” 

It was in vain. He passed the kittens 
before her in succession, that she might 
see the markings of their fur, but she still 
only said she liked both, and, of course, 
was glad to have a kitten, and so on, till, | 
at last, he was disheartened, and asked no 
more. 

It is a great distress to some people 
when their friends will not purr when 
they are pleased, and as the children went 
back together to the drawing-room, the 
little boy was the sadder of the two, 
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| And then, just what he expected hap- 


ing, “Thank you” for it, and being 
| pleased, as she ought to have been, she 


would say nothing but that she liked both, 





| nay, to look at her as she spoke, nobody 
would have thought she cared for having 
either at all. 

How was it she did not observe how 
| sorrowfully her aunt was gazing at her 
| a8 she spoke—aye, and with a sorrow far 

beyond anything the kittens could occa- 

sion? But she did not; and presently her 
‘ae said, ‘‘Well, then, as she did not 
| care, the boy would choose.” On which 
| the poor boy colored with vexation; bu: 
| when he had sought his cousin's eyes 
| again and again in vain for some token of 
| her feelings, he laid a sudden hold of Puss 
| Missy, and cuddled her against his cheek, 

exclaiming: ‘‘Then I will have this one! 


she purrs when she is pleased.” 


Master, and kissed him very kindly, but 
went away without saying another word. 

And so a week passed, and though the 
children nursed their kittens,they never dis 
cussed the question of which was liked best 
again, for a shyness had sprung up about 





morning, when the boy was riding his 
father’s pony, and only the little girl was 


into the schoolroom, discovered her knee}- 


| tears over the fur-coat of Puss Missy, who 
| was purring loudly a)! the time; but her 
| own kitten, Puss Master, was lying asleep 
| unnoticed by the fire. 

| 


| Now the pale, silent little girl had been 
| an orphan nearly two years, father and 
| mother having died within a few weeks 
of each other; and she had been ever 
since, till quite lately, under the care of 
| a guardian, who, though married, had no 
| children, and was more strict and well- 
intentioned than kind and comprehend- 
ing ; 80 that between sorrow at first and 
fear afterwards, joined toa timid, shrink 
ing nature, she had, without knowing any- 
thing about it, shut herself up in a sort of 
defensive armor of self-restraint, which 
till now, neither aunt, nor uncle, nor even 
loving cousin, had been able to break 
through. 

But they had gently bidcd their time, 
and the time had come at last, 
Puss Missy pointed the moral; 


and a sense of comforting tenderness 
creeping into the long-lonely heart, she 
owned that she had fretted all the week 
in secret because—actually because—it 
was so miserable to nurse a kitten who 
would not purr when he was pleased! 


Anybody may guess how it was, ten 
minutes afterwards, to see the little girl, 
with the roused color of warm feeling on 
her cheeks, smiling through her tears at the 
thought of how like the unpurring kitten 
she had been herself. Anybody may guess, 
too, with what riotous joy the loving boy- 
cousin insisted on her changing kittens at 
once, and having Puss Missy for her very 
own. And how, on the other hand, he 
set to work himself, with a resolute heart, 
to make Puss Master so fond of him that 
purr he must, whether he would or no; 
and how, now and then, by dint of deli- 
cate attentions, such as choice morsels of 
food and judicious rubbing uaoder the 
ears, he worked the creature up to sucha 
pitch of complacency that the vibrations 
of his throat became, at any rate, visible 
to sight and perceptible to touch. 

Truly, they were a very happy party; 
for after Puss Master took Puss Missy for 
friend, confidante and adviser, he grew so 
loving and fond that he could not help 
showing his feelings in a thousand pretty, 
pleasant ways; and the mother-cat herself 
relaxed by degrees, perhaps because she 


partly, perhaps, because Puss Missy’s 
open-heartedness stole into her heart at 
last with a sense of comfort—who knows? 

Certainly she left off scolding and lect- 
uring, and would not only watch their 
gambols, but join in them at times her- 
self. And if neither she nor her son 
ever purred quite s0 much or so loudly 
as their neighbors, the reason, no doubt, 
was only that tiresome choking in the 
throat. 

Why, the pale little girl herself com- 
plained of having something like it, dur- 
ing the sad two years before her kind 
aunt made her happy again. It always 
used to come on when she wanted to say 
what she felt. 

And, perhaps, thereis always some- 


| thing that chokes in the throat when peo- 


ple do not purr when they are pleased. 
Let us hope so.— Selected. 





HAVE you ever noticed how your sys- 
tem seems to crave special assistance in 
the spring? Just the help required is 





though he could not have explained why. 


and it could not matter which she had; | 


and | 
for, | 
with her aunt’s arms folded around her, | 
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A GOOD APPETITE 


Always accompanies good healtb, and an 
absence of appetite is an indication of 
something wrong. The loss of a rational 
desire for food is soon followed by lack of 
strength, for when the supply of fuel is 
cut off the fire burns low. The system 
gets into a low state, and is liable to 
severe attacks of disease. The universal 
testimony given by those who have used 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, as to its great merits 
in restoring and sharpening the appetite, 
in promoting healthy action of the diges- 
tive organs, and as a purifier of the blood, 
constitutes the strongest recommendation 
that can be urged for any medicine. Those 





| 


I like her much the best, mother. becau-e 


And then the little girl took up Pass | 


it ever since the day the choice was made. | 
But at the end of a week, one sunshiny | 


in the house, her aunt, coming suddenly | 


ing by the sofa, weeping a silent rain of | 


| -. 


| 





| 





| By the Maes. 


| ess and painless. 
found her kittens were not taken away— | 





given by Hood’s Sapsaparilla. 


who have never used Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
should surely do so this season. 





MODERN Ideas of 
HEALTHFUL Dress 
are Perfected in 


Ferris’ 
Good 








Best for Mealth, 
Economy and Beauty. 
Burrons at front in- 

stead of CLASPS, 
RING BUCKLE at hip for 

ose Supp orters. 3) 
Tape-fastened Buttons— |! 













“ 
Rens oF chant waists, w 
Marstall Field & Co. Chicago, Whol 

Sold by all Leading Retailers, Send for Circular 


FERRIS BROS. 93} ucturors 274 rave 
Branch Office: 537 Market St., San Francisca. 








EDUCATIONAL. 








i savers COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PENN. 

Opens ¥th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutesfrom 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientificand Literary degrees. Healtb- 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings,machine 
shops, laboratories, andlibraries. For fullparticu 
lars address CHARLES Det GARMO. Ph. D., President. 





P. P. FIELD, M.D. 


TEACHER OF 





English Literature, Oratory, 
Physical Development, Rhetoric, 
Votce Culture, Gesture, 


Visible Speech and Kindred Studies, 
—aAT— 
90 W.Springfield St , Boston, Mass. 


Stammering and other defects in voice and speech 
cured. Private and class instructions. Open for 
lecture engagements. 




















FOR SALE and TO RENT. 


——ALL KINDS OF 


INVALID FURNITURE. 


Repairing, 
Cleansing from Moths. 


Any article of Furniture made to 
order by 


S.C.SMALL.&CO. 


90 Canal Street, Boston. 


Morphine & Opium Habits 


CURED IN 3 DAYS 


Boston Narcotic Cure Co., 
At their Sanitarium, 667 Massachusetts Ave., 
Boston, Mass. This is an absolute Cure, barm- 
Cures Guaranteed. 











An important book, by 
Mrs. Jenness Miller, 


for expectant mothers. A 
booklet of pages sent free. 
ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly 


1146 5th Ave., N.Y. 


NEW ENGLAND 


PHOTO-ART 
ENGRAVING CO., 


353 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 











Half-tone work a specialty. 





Designing and Engraving of Fine Relief Print- 
ing Plates for all Illustrative Purposes. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker. 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna H 
Suaw, Atice Stone BLACKWBLL, and Lucy 
E. ANTHONY. Forsale at WomMAN’s JOURNAL 
Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. Price, post- 


LEE AND SHEPARD’S 
New Books, 


DR. UNDERWOOD’S LAST NOVEL. 


Dr, Gray’s Quest. By Francis H. Unperwoop 
LL. D., author of *Quabbin,” “The Poet and the 
Man,” “Builders of American Literature,” etc. $1.75. 


sisbeth Wilson, a Daughter of New Beppahive 
e180 By Exiza NELSON BLair (Mra. Henry W. Blair). 





Neighbor Jackwood. By J.T. Trowpripcr. New 
ana revised edition with an autobiographical chap- 
ter and portrait. $1.50. 


Reading« fromthe Old English Dramatists. 
4 CATHERINE MARY REIGNOLDS WintLow (Mrs. Ir- 
ving Winslow). With notes. Cloth, 


gilt toy, 83.50. 
Pocket Guide to the Common Land Birds of 
New England. Containing full description, key 
and literary references. By M. WILcox, Professor 
of Zoology, Welk sley College. 60 cents net. 


Moke W a7 for the King. Rev. Fiavivs J. Brorsr 


Two volumes, 


A strong series of revival sermons. 


The Watch Fires of '76. By SamuxL ADams 
DkakE, suthor of ‘Our Colonial Homes,” “Nooks 
ad Corners of New England Cvast,” “Decisive 
ea American History,” etc. Illustrated, 
avout $1.25. 


THE WAR OF 1812 SERIES. 
The Boy Soldiers «f 1812. By Everett T. Tom 
LINSON, au‘ hor of “Search for Andrew Field.” ILilus- 
trated, $1 50. 


A contipuation of this series, telling of the adven 
tures and ¢xploits of andrew Fiek and his compan- 
fons In the army. 

THE BLUE AND THE GRAY ON LAND. 


Inthe Saddle. By OLiver Optic, Being the second 
volume in the series. Illustrated by Sbute. $1.50. 








| Capital, $500,000. 





paid, 50 cents 


ALL OVER THE WORLD LIBRARY. Third Series. 


Across Indin. or Live Boys in the Far East. 
By OL. ver Ortic. Illustrated. $1.25, 


The Stor: of Patriot's Dav.. Lexington and 
srmeere. By Georok J. Varney. Cloth, illustrated. 
5) cents. 


Showing how the day may be commemorated by 
schoots, societies and o hers, giving a complete story 
of that memorable 19 h of April. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LITTLE PRUDY.” 
Jimmy Boy. By Sopnim May. Illustrated, 75 cents, 
Uniform ith ‘Wee Lucey,” in the series entitled 
“Little Prudy’s Children" 
HISTORICAL HANDBOOKS 
Reference Handbook of American History. 
By the Liprary Metnop. Fer Secondsry Schools, 


Period of the Constitution, 1789-1589. By A. W. Bach- 
EL*k. 5) cents. net. 

The Study of Engitsh History. By the Lapora- 
TORY MeTHop. By Mary E. WILDER. 40 cents net. 
Reference Handbook of Reman History. By 
the LABRATCRY MkTeop, By Caroning W. TRASK. 

40 cents net. 
In Press—R#YERENCE HANDBOOK OF GREEK HIsTORY. 

These manuals, prep red by the authors for use in 
their’classrooms, have proved of such value that many 
educators have desired them for use. 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED, A Beautiful Gift 

Because I Love You. Edited by Anna E. Mack, 

A choice collection of love poems. Cloth, white and 

gold. New edition, $1.50. 
Back Country Poems, 

Cloth, illustrated, $1,5v. 
In Wild Rose Time, 

author of “Larry, ’ 


By Sam WaLTER Foss. 


Ry AMANDA M. DovGias, 

“Betbia Wray’s New Name,’ 

,” “Claudia,” “In the King’s 

Country,” ete. $1.50. , 

Patience, A Series of Games with Cards. Compiled 
by Evan D. Cuensy. Enlerged edition. In box 
with two pack of cards, $1.50. 


The Boy's Own Guide to Fishing, Tackle 
Making. and Kish Mreeding. By Joun Har- 





RINGION KEENE. Illustrated, $1.50. 
Complete Catalogue mailgd free. Any of the above 
sent, prepaid, on recetpt of price. 


LEE. AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston, 


lowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, |OWA. 
Surplus, $318,000. 
INCORPORATED 1872. 





This old and prosperous company continues to 
issue its Debenture bonds in sums of $200, $300, $500 
and $1,000 each, bearing interest at 544. 


fhese bonds are amply secured by 


FIRST MORTGAGES ON REAL ESTATE, 


$105,000 of such mortgages being deposited for 
the security of each series of 100,000 bonds. 

The long experience and conservative manage- 
ment of this company commend its securities to 
careful investors. Bonds for sale and fuller infor- 
mation cheerfully given by FREEMAN A, 
SMITH, Agent, formerly Treasurer of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Missionary Union, 


Office, 31 Milk Street, Boston, Room 22. 
A Military Genius, 
ANNA ELLA CARROLL, OF MARYLAND. 


The Wonderful Work of a Woman for 
the Salvation of our National Union. 


The second and closing volume just published. 
Each volume $1. Can be obtained by sending 
money order to S. E. BLACKWELL, 3 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass. Forwarded by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of price. 





All who have the first volume should have the 
second to complete the record. 





New York and New England Railroad 


—FOR— —FOoR— 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Harttord, New York. 


Schedule of New York Tralns. 


The Air Line Limited, via Alr Line, 
Leaves Boston*3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P .M 
Parlor Cars,Coaches and Dining Cars. 








Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
Leaves Boston ¢7.15 P.M.; due New York 7A.M 





*Daily,including Sundays. {Daily, Sundays ex 
cepted. City office,322 WashingtonStreet. Depot 
foot Summer Street, Boston. 

W.R.BABCOCK ,Gen’!Pass’rAgent 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman’s Journal! Office. Boston. Mass. 


The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young 

ice, 50cent s. Sample copy free 
Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 

y Manuscript STANDS a good 

our chance with us. Enclose two 


stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 
Jackson, Mick 
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BOSTON, JUNE 15, 1895 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprietors 
of the Woman's Journal, published in Boston, a 
corporation established by the laws of Massa- 
chusetts, the sum of ——dollars, to be applied by 


such Proprietors, principal and interest, at their | 
discretion, to the support or improvement of the 


paper, and the promotion of the principles which 
st advocates. 


+e 


PERPLEXED REMONSTERANTS. 

It is said that the Massachusetts re- 
monstrants are at a loss what to do with 
the sham referendum. They have formed 
an association with Mre.James Codman at 
its head, and have sent out circulars 
through the State asking for co opera- 
tion, which have not met with a very 
lively response. For many years they 
have claimed to represent the women of 
the Commonwealth, and have cuncealed 
their paucity of numbers behind a con- 
venient mask of dignified anonymity. 
Once only they tried to come out openly 
with a parade of numbers, to snow us 
under, and to establish their claim that 
the majority of women are opposed to 
woman suffrage. They prepared a raft 
of petitions, each one headed by the 
names of the wives of 15 or 20 influential 
and wealthy men. They hired canvassers, 
who ransacked Back Bay and Brookline; 
went from house to house in Roxbury 
and Dorchester, and even invaded the 
workshops of Boston, the factories of 
Lowell and the solitudes of Berkshire. 
After a season’s efforts they sent in 3,000 
names against suffrage, and found them. 
selves outnumbered more than seven to 
one by 22,000 woman suftrage petiti- 
tioners, whose names had been obtained 
without spending a dullar in hiring can- 
vassers, Last year the remonstrants sent 
in 17 petitions with 748 names; the peti- 
tioners 210 petitions, representing 133,111. 

If it was found so difficult to make a 
show of feminine opposition where only 
signatures to petitions were needed, how 
can these good ladies hope to rally any 
considerable number of women to register 
and vote that they do not want to vote’ 
It is a conundrum which defies the most 
fertile ingenuity. And yet, if a majority 
of the women who respond to the invita- 
tion of the Legislature should say that it 
is expedient to extend suffrage to women, 
what will become of the old cry that a 
majority of the women are opposed? If 
opposed, why don’t women say so? The 
remonstrants claim that no woman should 
be allowed to vote, because in that case 
every other woman will feel it her duty 
to do so. And yet in the present case 
women refuse to refuse. How can the 
next Legislature claim that women are 
opposed, when the suffragists meke their 
usual annual demand? That ancient 
chestnut will be forever discredited. 

We are sorry for the remonstrants. 
Their favorite objection is seriously en- 
dangered. So long as many male voters 
can be bought, cajoled, persuaded, coerced, 
and intimidated by the Liquor Dealers’ 
Association and by political ward heelers, 
it is easy to secure a large adverse vote ot 
men. But how can such influences be 
brought to bear on the women? If there 
is danger that the mistress may be out- 
voted by her cook and her chambermaid, 
may not the women of the churches out- 
number the women of the 400? And then 
—what will become of Mrs. Grundy? 

H. B. B. 
ee 


A ERAVE ARMENIAN GIRL, 





The Constantinople correspondent of an 
Armenian paper writes: 

For several days the name of an Arme- 
nian heroine has been on every lip. This 
heroine is Miss Torkomian, the betrothed 
of Dr. G. Pashayan, who was lately 
sentenced to death in Erzingan as a politi- 
cal agitator. Miss Torkomian did not 
rest until, through the assistance and in- 
fluence of the wife of the British am- 
bassador, she succeeded in rescuing her 
betrothed from a cruel death, together 
with eleven others condemned for the 
same offence. 

As Dr. Pashayan is a man well known 
throughout Turkey, his sudden arrest and 
unfair trial occupied public attention so 
largely that his comrades were almost 
forgotten. All of them had been sentenced 
to death without the formality of a trial. 
After mentioning the names and the un- 
just treatment of these unfortunate men 
in her petition to the British ambassa- 
dor’s wife, Miss Torkomian asked her to 
entreat the ambassador to obtain the 
Sultan’s pardon and their release. The 
ambassador granted Miss Torkomian an 
interview, and asked her if she was peti- 
tioning for her betrothed only, or for all 
the prisoners. The brave girl answered 
resolately that these twelve persons had 
been accused together, arrested together, 
and had suffered together. If they could 
obtain their liberty together,{she should 


welcome her betrothed with unalloyed 
joy; but if his companions were to re- 
main in chains, she would sacrifice her 
love, and let her betrothed share the fate 
,of his prison comrades, who also had 
families to mourn them. The ambassador 
| had tears in his eyes. He took the girl’s 
| hand gently, and expressing his admira- 
tion, he assured her that she should soon 
see her betrothed. 
| Miss Torkomian’s efforts were success- 
| ful. The Sultan’s pardon was granted, 
and yesterday Miss Torkomian was on her 
way to the British embassy to express 
her thanks, while Dr. Pashayan, with his 
| eleven cumpanions, was entering the gate 
of Constantinople, happy and free. 





| 





2. 
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BISHOP DOANE’S BOOMERANG. 





The Right Rev. William Creswell Doane, 
the extremely High-Church Protestant 
Episcopal bishop of Albany, N. Y., pre- 
sided at the closing exercises of the St. 
| Agnes School in that city on June 6. 
The schoo! is connected with the Episco- 
pal Cathedral, and has many pupils from 
outside the State. 

In his address Bishop Doane made a 
vehement attack on woman suffrage. He 
said, among other things: 

One gets sick and tired of the way in 
which the talk of woman’s vocation fills 
the air, not merely in the wild vagaries of 
its blatant assumptions, but in the parade 
and push of its claims for recognition 
of what it calls its rights. The agitators 
are really in the minority. Numberless 
names on petitions mean only the thought- 
less and good-natured yielding to persis- 
tent pursuit, just as legislative majority 
votes stand, in not a few instances, for a 
mistaken courtesy or an unmanly cow- 
ardice. 

I believe that God will yet save this 
State and nation from the aggravated 
miseries of an enlarged, unqualified suf- 
frage, which in its universatility of male 
voters is our most threatening danger to- 
day. But if we are to be visited with this 
other infliction, as a well-earned punish- 
ment for many national sins, then I believe 
that when we have tasted its bitterness 
we shall be brought back, perhaps through 
anarchy and revolution, to a democracy 
which shall demand for its existence gov- 
ernment by men whom education and 
actual Americanism of final interest in 
the nation qualify to govern. 

Meanwhile, when constitutions shall 
have been altered so as to disturb the 
equipoise of the relations between man 
and woman; when motherhood shall be 
replaced by mannishness; when money 
shall buy the votes of women, as it does 
now themselves; when the fires of politi- 
cal discord shall be lighted on the hearth- 
stone of domestic peace; when the asser- 
tion of demanded right shall have de- 
stroyed the instinctive chivalry of con- 
ceded courtesies; when woman, as has 
been well said, once the superior, has 
become the equal of man, then the reaped 
whirlwind of some violent political re- 
action will be gathered in tears, by those 
who are sowing the wind, in the mad joy 
of the petroleuse of the French revolu- 
tione. 

The milch cow and the ploughing ox 
are not made for the same service. The 
herb that ministers healing and the flower 
that yields its fragrance to the summer 
air have equal and yet most different 
duties to render to mankind, from the ta)l 
wheat, which gives its life up for our 
sustenance, or the great tree which falls 
to float our commerce on the sea. 

There is no hive of bees, no field of 
growing things, no human household, no 
housing place of cattle, no machine of 
man’s making, with its complex adaptation 
of each piece to its work, that does not 
cry out against the mad mistake of con- 
fusing and confounding into likeness the 
distinct and differing functions among 
which there is no unequalness that means 
inferiority. And never in any age of the 
world, nowhere in any land, and nowhere 
in America so much as now in our own 
Empire State, was there such absolute un- 
reason for the clamor which seeks to dis- 
tract women from the duties of the ‘‘voca- 
tion to which they are called” into the 
mad pursuit of the greatest wrong that 
can be done to their sex, their country 
and mankind. 

Forgive me if, all unwilling, I disturb 
the sacredness of this place and the 
sweetness of this scene with such unwel- 
come thoughts. But the man who is set 
in public place to-day to train some of the 
women of America for their vocation may 
not in times like these withhold his voice 
of warning against the dangers and the 
delusions of the hour. 

It is what St. Paul calls a high calling; 
a calling upward, my dear children, to 
which you are called by every inherent 
indication of your nature—physical, in- 
tellectual, moral, spiritual—to the woman- 
hood of womanly service to God and man. 

Woman’s vocation of queenliness is 
no less fulfilled, filled to the very full, in 
the sway of a young girl’s simple purity 
over the coarser rudeness of her com- 
panions, than in the rare royalty which 
graces England’s throne witb sovereign 
dignity to-day. And the tireless devotion 
of the paid child’s nurse, well - named 
‘“‘bonne,” if that means good in the fem- 
inine gender, or the plodding patience of 
the primary teacher, to whom no repaying 
pleasure comes in the mental fruition of 
the higher learning, has found and filled 
the ‘“‘state of life unto which God has 
called her,’ as really and as richly as 
Florence Nightingale or Mary Somerville 
or Dorothea Dix. 

Bishop Doane’s utterances have called 
out a chorus of ridicule, in which even 
papers opposed to woman suffrage have 
felt obliged to join. The New York World, 
which is intensely opposed to equal rights 
for women, says the Bishop has ‘‘stirred 
up a hornets’ nest in earnest” : 

His address to the fair young graduates 








of St. Agnes’ Schoo! yesterday, when he 


denounced woman suffrage, has created ¢ 
sensation, and has caused considerable 
feeling among the members of the gradu- 
ating class, one-third of which is said to 
be in favor of the ‘coming woman” with 
all the rights and privileges of man. 
Albany was the hotbed of the suffrage 
fight during the session of the late la- 
mented Constitutional Convention, and 
society and the church were up in arms, 
arrayed about equally on each side. Suf- 
fragists and anti-suffragists thronged the 
newspaper offices here every day with 
huge manuscripts and petitions, and the 


newspapers printed most of them. Suf- | 


fragists severely berated the antis, and in 
turn the new women were scored by the 
antis. 

The merry war got so hot that societ 


and the church threatened to be disrupted, | 


and there were well-defined dissensions 
cropping out on every side. When the 
Constitutional Convention disposed of the 
suffrage question and adjourned, peace, 
from the surface, again prevailed. Bishop 
Doane, however, has broken the thin 
crust, and stirred up beneath a crater of 
mixed indignation and exultation, the 
outcome of which may result in a renewal 
of the lccal suffrage warfare, and a possi- 
ble division in his prosperous and hereto- 
fore serene parish. 


The Boston Globe says: 


Bishop Doane of Albany thinks that 
the adoption of woman suffrage might 
result in anarchy. But fortunately this 
low estimate of women is not shared by 
the majority of American men. 


The Boston Advertiser, in an excellent 
editorial, says: 


Apparently, Bishop Doane considers 
woman suffrage as the ‘‘greatest wrong” 
that can befall women, even from a moral 
standpoint. What is this nameless horror 
that overshadows unhappy American 
womanhood? It is the possibility that 
women may be allowed to exercise on 
equal terms with men the right of aelf- 
government. The whole aim of woman 
suffrage is summed up in the preceding 
sentence; and in view of the fact that 
woman is held responsible for obedience 
or disobedience to law, there is nothing 
in the religion of which Bishop Doane is 
a disciple to deny to woman the exercise 
of those rights. 

It is too late now to say that women 
should not meddle with public affairs. If 
American women had declined to do any- 
thing but kitchen and nursery work 
thirty years or more ago, it may be doubted 
whether the United States would have 
been in existence today. The work of 
the sanitary commission called for greater 
effort than the political campaigns of a 
decade would demand; but nobody grum- 
bled then about the ‘tneglected homes” 
or the ‘‘fires of political discord’’as ‘‘de- 
stroying womanhood.” It is exactly in 
those States where the sanitary commis- 
sion was strongest thirty years ago, it 
may be added, that the equal suffrage 
movement is strongest to-day. 

Furthermore, it is not the place of a 
bishop for a large American church to 
assert even by implication that the moye- 
ment for equal suffrage replaces mother- 
hood by mannishness, makes venal wom- 
en, brings discord into the family, and de- 

rades women, when he might have 
earned that the home life of such women 
as Lucy Stone, Mrs. Livermore and Julia 
Ward Howe is so signally in refutation of 
any such assumption. Bishop Doane has 
not been in agreement with those three 
leaders, whose names and deeds are known 
to every citizen of this Commonwealth ; 
but his high churchly office should have 
made him hesitate before putting in pub- 
lic form such sweeping assertions as those 
alleged to have been delivered in his 
Albany address. 

Many thinking men differ as to the 
advisability of equal suffrage at this time, 
just as they did as to the advisability of 
popular suffrage earlier in the history of 
mankind, or as to the advisability of 
negro suffrage about three decades ago. 
With but slight changes in text, the very 
line of argument urged by Bishop Doane 
has been heard against the earlier reforms, 
and could be as justly urged in support 
of an oligarchy of gentlemen of leisure in 
this country to-day; but if one accepts 
the American idea that all men were 
created free and equal, and should have 
equal voice in the administration of pub- 
lic affairs, hardly one of Bishop Doane’s 
arguments can be considered applicable 
more to woman suffrage than to manhood 
suffrage. 

The Boston Daily Standard says: 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton is reported 
as exclaiming, in regard to Bishop Doane’s 
address, ‘‘What utter rot!” e dislike 
to believe that so elegant a lady made 
use of such an expression, but the words 
fit the case exactly. The stuff which 
Bishop Doane talked is such utter non- 
sense that no argument can be formulated 
against it. Oae might as well attempt to 
use argument against the chatterings of a 
gibbering idiot, or to overcome a bad 
odor by logical process. 

Even the Boston Herald, which is an 
opponent of equal rights for women, says 
editorially : 

Oh, Bishop Doane, now don’t you wish 
you hadn’t? 

With characteristic inconsistency, Bish- 
op Doane, while denouncing American 
women for wishing to have anything to 
do with politics, takes occasion to com 
pliment ‘‘the rare royalty that graces the 
throne of England to-day.” Queen Vic- 
toria is obliged to devote to public busi- 
ness an amount of time enormously greater 
than would be required of any American 
woman if she had the suffrage; yet no- 
body accuses the Queen of having been 
a bad wife and mother. As Senator An- 
thony said years ago, ‘‘If women are fit to 
rule in monarchies, it is difficult to say 
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why they are not yualitied to vote io a 
republic.” 

Again, Bishop Doane holds up to the 
girls of St. Agnes’ School, as shining 
examples of womanhood, three women, 
two of whom were suffragists—Mrs. Som- 
erville and Florence Nightingale. But 
the opponents of equal rights are not 
noted for a narrow consistency. 

Bishop Doane was to have been one of 
the speakers at the recent hearing of the 
remonstrants before the New York Legis- 
lature, but for some reason he failed to 
|appear. It is a pity. If he had spoken 
| on that occasion, the Legislature might 
| have voted for woman suffrage by an 
even larger majority than it did. 
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MISS M’INTYRE ON PROPERTY. 

Miss M’Intyre says: 

The duty of voting is in no sénse de- 
endent—in this State at least—upon the 
act that the voter pays taxes or owns 

pocvasty. A man who has no property 

as the same voice in voting as a mil- 
lionaire. 

Miss M’Intyre declared a little while 
ago that the right of voting was depend- 
ent upon physical strength to enforce the 
laws; yet & man who has no physical 
strength has the same voice in voting as 
John L. Sullivan. As a matter of fact, 
suffrage in the case of men is dependent 
neither upon property nor upon muscle, 
but upon age, citizenship, sanity, freedom 
from crime, and (in this State) ability to 
read and write—qualifications all of which 
are shared by women. As a matter of 
equity, suffrage is dependent on the moral 
right which everybody has, in the absence 
of good reason to the contrary, to a voice 
in regard to his own concerns. 


Miss M’Intyre says: 


Property of a town, city or State is 
justly liable for the current expenses of 
the government which protects such prop- 
erty, and thus increases and preserves its 
value. The only question the law asks is: 
‘Is there property?” If so, it imposes a 
tax. The laws of taxation are general, 
and not particular, taxation being simply 
a compensation to the government for 
protection of property. Woman’s property 
receives exactly the same protection as 
man’s, and she benefits as much thereby ; 
there is, therefore, no injustice to her. 


It is right that women should pay taxes 
for the protection of their property; but 
the injustice is that they have no voice in 
deciding what sort of protection shall be 
given them, or who shall administer it. 
They must pay taxes, but are not allowed 
to vote either as to the amount of the tax, 
or how it shall be spent, or who shall ex- 
pendit. The amount is often excessive, the 
officials who spend it are often dishonest, 
and the way in which it is expended is 
often not in accordance with the wishes of 
the majority of women. In almost all 
our large cities, vast sums are spent for 
‘‘junketing”’ and private aggrandisement 
of city officials, while the school children 
are crowded into inadequate and ill-venti- 
lated schoolrooms, or are growing up with- 
out'education because there are not school- 
houses enough to hold them. In New 
York, Buffalo, Milwaukee, etc., there are 
thousands of children not in school at all, 
for want of room. In Boston, the school 
board has been for years urgently repre- 
senting the insufficiency of the school ac- 
commodations, and the consequent over- 
crowding and injury to the children’s 
health and eyesight; but the city council 
refuses to make the necessary appropria- 
tion. Yet under the last administration 
in this city, seven hundred dollars of the 
public money was expended for cigars 
smoked in the mayor’s office. Under the 
present administration, four officials came 
out to a certain suburb of Boston in 
order to investigate a proposed site for 
a park. It is about fifteen minutes’ ride 
by railroad. They spent a few hours in 
examining the ground and its surround- 
ings, and the citizens of the place gave 
them a dinner. For this short expedition, 
on which they did not even have to pay 
for their own dinner, these four gentle- 
men brought in a bill of $331.00, and it was 
paid out of the public money. These are 
two small illustrations of what is con- 
stantly going on on a much larger scale. 


Miss M’Intyre says: 

Women enjoy all the rights of citizens, 
protection of property, use of public in- 
eae roads, gas, postal facilities, 
etc. 

Women do not ‘‘enjoy all the rights of 
citizens” by having the use of these public 
institutions and conveniences. They 
ought also to have a voice in choosing 
the men who manage them, and whose 
salaries are paid in part out of women’s 
pockets. It is as if only half the members 
of a woman’s club were allowed to vote on 
its management, while all were required 
to pay the fees. If the question arose 
whether club-rooms should be rented 
down town or up town, whether they 
should be large or small, expensive or 
cheap, furnished in one way or another, 
the members who could vote might say to 
those who could not, ‘‘There is no in- 
justice to you in not allowing you to vote 
on this question, for whatever club-rooms 














we decide t» take, you will have the ben. 
€fic of them cqually with us.” The other 
members wou'd undoubtedly say, ‘Yes, 
but since we have to help pay the bills, 
we ought to have a voice also in deciding 
what rooms we shall take.’ This retort 
would be apt to be particularly vigorous 
if the rooms choosen were inconvenient, 
ill-ventilated and expensive. 

The usual tiresome and fallacious com. 
parison to minors is reiterated here: 

Minors are taxed without being able to 
vote, and there are more minora than 
women. Men between eighteen and 
twenty-one could quite as just!y as women 
consider themselves wronged, for they 
are by a large majority capable of voting 
intelligently. 

Minors are not only unable to vote; 
they are unable to control their earnings, 
their property or their personal liberty, 
and they occupy in general a wholly dif. 
ferent status from adults. The legal dis- 
abilities of married women used to be 
almost identical with those of minors, 
When women began to ask to be relieved 
from these disabilities, it might as well 
have been said to them, ‘*You cannot be 
unjustly treated in being refused the con- 
trol of your earnings, your property and 
your personal liberty, since minors are 
subject to the same disabilities, even in- 
telligent minors between eighteen and 
twenty-one; and there are more minors 
than women.” Such an answer would 
have been idiotic; and it is no less idiotic 
in the present case. Some arbitrary limit 
has to be fixed, at which children shall be 
regarded as grown up, and shall enter 
upon the legal status of adults; but that 
does not make it right or reasonable to 
subject half the adult population, for life, 
to the legal disabilities of minors. In 
spite of dismal predictions from the con- 
servatives, most of the other infantile dis- 
abilities of married women have been one 
by one abolished, and with good results. 
It is only in regard to the suffrage that 
the fiction of a perpetual minority is still 
kept up. 

The property ofa minor is taxed for 
the expenses of the government, just as 
the estate of a minor who is an orphan 
may be charged with the cost of his board 
and lodging, without giving him any 
voice in the matter. But as soon as he is 
of age, he hasa right to say what sort of 
board and lodging he will pay for, and 
who shall furnish it to him. It is right 
that a woman should help pay the expenses 
of her city government; but she has a 
right to say what sort of a city government 
- will pay for, and who shall administer 
t. 

It is a simple matter of fact that in 
nearly all our large cities money is spent 
freely for things which the majority of 
women do not approve, such as junketing 
by city officials; while appropriations are 
secured with difficulty, or not at all, for 
things which the majority of women do 
approve. After years of agitation, not 
one city in a hundred in the United States 
has a police matron; not one in fifty en- 
forces its ordinances against gambling 
houses, illicit liquor-selling, etc., and not 
one in twenty has adequate and health- 
ful school accommodations for the chil- 
dren. A. 8. B. 
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PRESS POINTS. 


One curiously irrational feature of the 
conduct of government and society is the 
lavish expenditure for cure compared 
with the pittance spent for prevention. 
We lavish thousands upon our asylums, 
which proper attention to medical 
education and sanitary precautions would 
render tenantless. We elect rogues to 
office, and maintain at great expense 
of time, labor and money a voluntary 
system of espionage to prevent their 
robbing us. We build costly jails and 
prisons, and support expensive courts of 
justice, and allow uncared-for waifs by 
thousands to throng our streets and 
abodes of evil. It is a truth which has 
become trite, that prevention would be 
vastly more economical and _ beneficial 
than these only half-effective cures; yet 
we go on day after day, in utter disregard 
of its teachings.— Chicago Advance. 

Not long before the decease of the 
late Phillips Brooke, the bishop signed 8 
petition for woman suffrage. Some of 
his friends were disturbed when they 
heard of it, and asked if it were 80 
“Yes,” he said with earnestness, ‘I did 
sign that petition, and I should be glad to 
sign such a petition every day of my life.” 
His definition of the claim that women be 
permitted to vote puts the whole thing in 
a form as true as brief. ‘It is,’ said he, 
‘justice, simple justice.”—Salem Observer. 

How fast the papers in this State are 
now turning over and joining the womat 
suffragists! A short while ago The Free 
man was entirely alone in advocating 
suffrage for women, but it lacks a great 
deal of being alone to-day. Thank God! 
—Sumier (S. C.) Freeman. 

At the meeting of the Congregational 
Club, last Monday evening, Prof. G. P- 
Fisher of Yale insisted upon the neces 
sity that a Christian minister be a manly 
man. That is all right in most cases, but 
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we know some excellent preachers who 
are not manly men, for the reason that 
they are womanly women.— Boston Daily 
Advertiser. 


pendent classes to the State, while the 
editor of a prominent ladies’ journal re- 
cently exhorted wives to look to their 
| husbands for support, just as a little child 
looks to its mother for protection and 
; Sustenance. A ‘‘self-supporting” woman 
| is popularly supposed to be one engaged 
| in any occupation under the sun except 
motherhood. True, we frequently hear it 
June 17, Wallace; care of Mrs. W. W. | argued that nature has done her utmost 
Woods. | to interdict equality in marriage, that it 
June 18, Murray, Mrs. Barney A. Hil- | has been pre-ordained that the husband 
Jard. shall be ‘‘solar” and the wife ‘‘lunar,” in 
June 20, Moscow. short, that the stronger vessel has in- 
June 24, Lewiston. alienable rights over the weaker one, 
June 26, Weiser. which the weaker can never hope to exer- 
| cise over the stronger. This sort of argu- 
| ment is advanced mainly by those who, 
| being incapable of self-sacrifice them- 
| selves, naturally look upon those in whose 
| lives it is an element as objects of pity or 
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IDAHO WOMAN SUFFRAGE MEETINGS. 





Mrs. Emma Smith Devoe will speak in 
Idaho as follows: 
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THE ENFRANCHISEMENT OF MOTHER- 
HOOD. 
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Editors Woman’s Journal: 











It seems but the part of leniency to | charity. 


allow the remonstrants considerable 
latitude in the presentation of the ‘‘facts’’ 
which they are so industriously publish- 
ing nowadays. By a sort of mental 
acrobatism, they are training themselves 
for greater things by and by. In one 
genterce they descant upon woman’s ex- 
alted mission, her complete control over 
man, her supremacy in the home; in the 
next they dash off at a tangent from her 
sphere as first described, and declare that 
the wife ought to obey in all subjection, 
that every man should be master of his 
own household, that the wife’s subordina- 
tion to her husband is a part of the 
eternal order and can never be changed. 
Yet, granted that it is the province of the 
remonstrant to make contradictory and 
outlandish assertions, one of the charges 
brought against suffragists by Mrs. Scott, 
the leader of the New York organization, 
is too patently, unreasonably unjust and 
untruthful, to be permitted to go un- 
challenged. It is that the duties of 
motherhood are ignored by those who 
favor woman’s enfranchisement. Has 
Mrs. Scott over heard of the great host of 
suftragists whose motto is ‘‘For God and 
Home and Native Land’? Obviously she 
has not. 

As was pointed out by Mrs. Organ in 
the JOURNAL of June 1, it is among ultra- 
fashionable women that the birth-rate is 
lowest, and it might be added that such 
women as a rule are either positively op- 
posed to suffrage or have never given the 
subject thought. Students of social ques- 
tions know that of all modern countries 
France has the lowest and most rapidly 
decreasing birth-rate. Yet French women 
are by no means zealous in the movement 
for equal rights. Those of the wealthier 
classes are engaged in the pursuit of 
pleasure, while the poor, weighed down 
by the unremitting struggle for existence, 
regard children as a misfortune, and ac- 
cordingly limit their families. In all 
civilized countries the chief menace to 
population is the steady increase in the 
number of respectable women, both 
single and married, who are compelled to 
maintain themselves or their families by 
work outside of their own homes. But the 
question arises, Why is this necessity 
forced upon women, when without com- 
petition from them men would receive 
larger remuneration for their toil, and 
thus be more capable of supporting those 
dependent upon them? Can the difficulty 
not be obviated in some way that will 
speedily return most of these women to 
the work that all good suffragists regard 
as woman’s first duty? Yes: it can be 
done by making motherhood a remunera- 
tive occupation. It will never be such, 
however, until the mother is equal owner 
with the father of the child. Napoleon 
said: ‘*The wife stands in the same rela- 
tion of dependence to the man as does the 
plum-tree in his garden, the only differ- 
ence being that one bears children—the 
Other plums.” The same idea, not so 
Clearly defined, perhaps, obtains in the 
minds of many persons in free America 
to-day. Just here we find the taproot of 
the real woman question. While doubt- 
less there are some women who desire 
greater freedom that they may demon- 
strate their ability to do things hitherto 
unattempted by their own sex and thus 
gain notoriety, the overwhelming majority 
°f women who ask for equal rights with 
men want motherhood recognized as a 
work worthy of all respect and—material 
compensation. Just as soon as the women 
who now labor in sweaters’ shops, 
factories, domestic service, stores, offices, 
and even the professions, find that they 
can earn as wives and mothers, and be 
recognized as earning, as good a living at 
home-making as in their present occupa- 
tions, they will become sufliciently 
domestic to satisfy the most anxious 
bewailer of the decadence of the home. 

Can one capable of maintaining herself 
in comfort be expected to assume the 
duties and responsibilities of the home for 
no recognized compensation but the bare 
necessaries of life? Granted that a 
majority of husbands are liberal, the fact 
Temains that a truly self-respecting 
Man or woman prefers earnings to gifts. 
A legislator of world-wide reputation dis- 
courses at length upon the relation of 
women, children, paupers, and other de- 
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Is it not strange that many who pro- 
fess the highest regard for woman, and 
who never weary of telling the delights 
of her sphere, are so exceedingly fearful 


| lest the tranquil joys of office-holding and 


the sweet peace enjoyed by the politician 
may prove an allurement too strong to be 
resisted by those who hitherto have been 
loyal keepers at home, doing all that has 
been done in that line since the beginning 
of time? This, of course, means either 
that household occupations are infinitely 
disagreeable per se, or that woman will 
never do her duty if the way is open to 
do otherwise. Yet these chivalrous 
friends of God’s favorite sex ramble on in 
felicitous phrase, unconscious of the im- 
minent danger of being impaled on one 
horn or the other of their dilemma. 

The question of vital interest to the 
home is not how to check the aspiring 
young woman, but how to make the home 
life so attractive that she will prefer it to 
any other, and thus turn her developed 
powers into the channel of childward 
care. This cannot be done by depriving 
the wife of her property, by merging her 
personality in that of her husband, by 
denying her all right in her own person 
and her own children, by stating explicitly 
in the law that in performing the arduous 
and all-important task of bearing and 
rearing children she earns ‘‘the necessaries 
of life,” by excluding prospective moth- 
ers from higher institutions of learning, 
or by disfranchising women. To say that 
the duties of her sphere are such as re- 
quire great heart and slender brain is 
fatuous, as the highest type of woman- 
hood to-day either gives the statement 
no credence, or, believing it, is repelled 
from domesticity. In the old legend of the 
‘*Rape of the Sabines,” the wives who had 
been taken by force soon became so thor- 
oughly satisfied with their lot that when 
an army was sent against the city for 
their recovery, they rushed forth in a body 
and by their mediation effected peace. 
What an example of wifely obedience and 
contentment! We were born too late, how- 
ever, even to hope to see a repetition of 
it. Instead, we shall see the time when 
the services of a wife and mother will 
be deemed worthy of a free woman, and 
none but free women worthy to enter so 
noble a calling. 

FRANCIS GIBSON RICHARDS. 

Lebanon, Ohio. 
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THE MARY WASHINGTON MEMORIAL, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 24, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journa/; 

Knowing your interest in all laudable 
eftorts of women, we ask you to publish 
the enclosed communication, thereby cor- 
recting a mistake in a Jate number of your 
interesting paper, and at the same time 
aiding in our patriotic effort to honor the 
Father of our Country. 

AMELIA C. WAITE, 


President National Mary Washington Memorial 
Association. 


MONUMENT ALREADY BUILT. 


CLIFTON STATION, VA., MAY 22, 1895. 
Editors Woman s Journal: 

In the WOMAN'S JOURNAL of May 18, I 
was surprised to see an announcement 
that the president of the Mary Washing- 
ton Memorial Association feared that the 
society would not be able to complete the 
monument. 

The monument, a monolith over fifty 
feet high, is completed and paid for. It 
was dedicated a year ago, in the presence 
of many thousand people from all over the 
country. The President of the United 
States, the Chief Justice, and Justice Har- 
lan of the Supreme Court, nearly all the 
members of the Cabinet, with their wives, 
and many Senators and Representatives 
were present, and were welcomed by 
Governor O'Ferrall in a beautiful speech 
in honor of the ‘‘glorious band of women 
by whose appointment we are here.’ 
President Cleveland responded in an en- 
thusiastic tribute to the mother of Wash- 
ington and the women of the Republic. 
The orator of the day, Senator Daniel, 
made there what has been pronounced by 
many the ablest oratorical effort of his 
life. One of the most touching para- 
graphs in his noble speech was an address 
to Mrs. Waite and her co workers: 

“Our gratitude goes forth to our coun- 
trywomen who have so worthily observed 
this work. Men attempted it and left it 
half accomplished. The State and Federai 
Governments alike contemplated, dis- 
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We thank you, Madam—you, Mrs. Presi- 
dent. and your companions of the Mary 
Washington Monument Association. Your 
success is your reward, and you will be 
henceforth blended in our veneration with 
her whose name is carved upon this 
sacred stone.” 

And now, one year after that impressive 
ceremony, with the speeches of the states- 
men and the music of the Marine Band 
still ringing in our ears—we see, copied 
into the WOMAN’S JOURNAL, & paragraph 
stating that this completed achievement 
of the women of America is not yet ac- 
complished. Such is fame! 


still remains much to be done. A custo- 
dian’s house is to be erected, and an en- 
dowment fund secured. 

The society, however, is doing good 
work, and additions are constantly being 
made to the endowment fund, in spite of 
the hard times. Representative women 
all over the country have become, and are 
still becoming, Hereditary Life Members. 
Twenty-five dollars secures this member- 
ship, and as it is hereditary it provides 
for the future care and preservation of the 
monument. The insignia of this member- 
ship is a silver or gold star, with a por- 
trait of Mary Washington on one side and 


hundred dollars was offered to the Mary 
Washington Society for a memorial stone 
from the Women’s Association; but, as 
it is decided to have the whole monument 
consist of two stones, a base and a shaft, 
a hundred-dollar stone is impracticable 
though the kind offer was duly appreciated 
and acknowledged. Ifthe Women’s Asso- 
ciation would now give us that hundred 
dollars, it would be a substantial aid to the 
endowment fund. 
MARGARET HETZEL, 
Secretary National Mary Washingion Memorial 
Association. 


—~4@> 
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NEWTON FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S 
CLUBS. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Three weeks ago the Federation of New- 
ton Women’s Clubs, with a membership of 
one thousand women, held its first meeting. 
Two delegates were appointed from each 
ward of the city to arrange plan for secur- 
ing a large registration of women for the 
next municipal election. At a subsequent 
meeting of the council of the Federation, 
Mrs. J. Herbert Sawyer of Chestnut Hill, 
was appointed chairman of this registra- 
tion work. The first meeting of this com- 
mittee at which other Newton women 
were present was held June 12. The bill 
was read which has recently become a 
law of this State, and which gives regis- 
tered men and women the privilege of 
voting for or against the expediency of 
extending municipal suffrage to women, 
at the next State election. 

The ladies thought means should be 
found to call the attention of every man 
and woman in Newton to this law and as 
many names as possible pledged to regis- 
ter and vote either for or against it. The 
meeting was attended by some of the most 
influential Newton women, and great 
good may be anticipated from the earnest 
work which has been planned for the 
summer and fall. The next meeting will 
be held at the residence of Mrs. E. N. L. 
Walton, West Newton, June 19, at 10 
A. M. S. A. WHITING. 


Oo --——. 


IN MEMORIAM. 

Mrs. Desire C. HOLMEs, who died at 
Riverside, California, May 22, aged 77 
years, was a woman of unusually strong 
character and broad mind, although her 
modest nature veiled her powers. One 
who knew her well says lovingly that ‘‘she 
wag, one to whom others naturally turned 
for inspiration, and whose own courage 
never flinched.” She was always an 
earnest believer in equal suffrage, and its 
ultimate triumph, like her sister, Mrs. M. 
Sammet, whose good works are well 
known, and to whom all friends will ex- 
tend sincere sympathy in this great loss. 

Cc. W. 


<Q 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
Montgomery County (Penn.) Woman 
Suffrage Association, May 11, the chair- 
man of press work for the county reported 
having written to twenty-six editors of 
the county asking if they were in favor 
of woman sufirage, and if they would 
print articles and clippings on the subject 
if furnished them. Replies were received 
from twenty editors, most of them favor- 
able. Only three declined to publish arti- 
cles on the subject. 


- 





cussed and postponed it. Our noble , 
women undertook it, and it was done. | 


But, though the monument is built,there 


the Washington coat of arms on the other. | 
At the Woman’s Council of 1890, one | 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER, 


NEw YORK, JUNE 12, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 


The remarkable utterances of Bishop 
William C. Doane, of Albany, in an ad- 
dress to the graduating class of St. Agnes’ 
| School, have attracted considerable atten- 
tion, and awakened surprise and regret 
| that a man of his official dignity should 
| have made use of such intemperate and 
| even coarse expressions on such an occa- 


| Sion and in such a presence. 


Apparently the long pent-up anger and 
vexation of the worthy prelate at the 
| Fapid advance of woman’s enfranchise- 
ment found vent on this occasion. It will 
be remembered that it was announced 
| last winter that he would address tho 
| Judiciary Committee of the New York 
State Senate in opposition to the woman 
suffrage amendment. But when the time 
came he failed to appear. The dislike he 
| feels to the movement must have been 
intensified by his silence, for only as a 
| long-restrained outburst is it possible to 
| explain such words as these: 


Meanwhile when constitutions shall 
| have been altered, to disturb the equi- 
| poise of the relation between man and 
woman; when motherhood shall be re- 
| placed by mannishness; when neglected 
| homes shall furnish candidates for mis- 
managed oflices; when money shall buy 
| the votes of women, as it does now them- 
| selves; when the fires of political discord 
| shall be lighted on the hearthstone of 
| domestic peace; when the assertion of 
demanded right shall have destroyed the 
instinctive chivalry of conceded courte- 
sies; when woman, as has been well said, 
| once the superior, has become the equal 
| of man; then the reaped whirlwind of 
| some violent political reaction will be 
| gathered in tears by those who are sowing 
the wind, in the mad joy of the petroleuse 
| of the French revolution. 


| When it is remembered that this intem- 
| perate language was addressed to a class 
of girls brought up in almost cloistered 
seclusion, such an allusion as that to the 
sale of womanhood becomes amazing. 
| When it is realized that many of these 
| young women are earnest and progressive 
| in their views, such words seem little less 
| 
| 





than insulting. But perhaps the most 
astounding part of the whole thing is the 
utter ignorance of facts which is dis- 
played. Probably the learned bishop, in 
his horror of woman suffrage, never reads 
anything on the subject, and hence does 
not know that women have been voting 
for years in Wyoming, England, Scotland, 
Canada, and more recently in Colorado, 
Australia and New Zealand, and that 
nowhere have any of the dire results he 
predicts been realized. 

He is like one who, standing in a cellar, 
should cry out that the sun must never 
shine lest it should burn and blast all 
vegetation. not knowing that all the 
while the beneficent sunshine was flood- 
ing the world with beauty. Yet such 
ignorance, on the part of a man especially 
invited to address young women, is inex- 
cusable, and when we think who the 
women are whom he describes as so 
ferocious, his antithesis is somewhat. 
amusing. It is such quiet and dignified 
people as Mrs. Stanton, Mrs. Howe, and 
hundreds of home-loving gentlewomen 
who are ‘‘sowing the wind with the mad 


lution”! It is time the scholarly prelate 
left off studying the history of the past 
and learned something of the facts of the 
present. 

The annual meeting of the New York 
City League was held at 4 Lexington Ave- 
nue on Thursday evening, June6. The 
reports of the officers for the year were 
given, and the election followed. The 
names are given in anothercolumn. Miss 
H. Keyser gave a short but interesting 
address on “The Hope of the Empire 
State.”’ The strange remarks of Bishop 
Doane were discussed, and a resolution of 
congratulation to Mr. Blackwell was 
adopted. 

Last week, at Lockport, died Mrs. Mary 
E. Chase. She was the wife of Mr. 
Edward J. Chase, a brother of Hon. 
Salmon P. Chase, and the aunt of Mrs. 
Mary Seymour Howell. Mrs. Chase was 
a woman of marked ability, a steadfast 
suffragist, and.an advocate of the cause 
in her county. Thirty-two years ago, for 
six months, she was acting U.S. Marshal. 
Her husband held that appointment when 
he died, and the man named to succeed 
him was abroad, so that until his return 





joy of the petroleuse of the French Revo- | 


— 
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| Mrs. Chase performed all the deties of 
his office, handling hundreds of thoe«ads 
| of dollars, and going every month te 
Washington with her accounts. She was 
| an admirable housekeeper, aod generous 
| in her disposition. She hospitably enter- 
| tained many prominent men and women. 
| Her loss will be deeply felt in the com- 
| munity where she was known and hoo- 
| ored. LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
|} 149 East 44th St. 
| 


| NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Meriden, Conn., Political Equality 


. | Club listened to a lecture by Mrs. Anale 


| C. 8. Fenner, of New London, on June 10, 
A social hour followed, and the sale of ice 
cream and cake. 


The commencement exercises of the 
Law Department of the University of the 
City of New York were held on June 10 
in Carnegie Hall. There were ten young 
women in the class of seventy-two mem- 
bers. 


The Massachusetts State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and the New England 
Women’s Press Association, both passed 
unanimous resolutions of protest against 
the Armenian massacres at their last 
meetings. 


Miss Elizabeth U. Yates sailed for 
Europe June 5, and will remain abroad 
until September. The Central Lecture 
Bureau, Ashtabula, Ohio, will make her 
engagements for the autumn and winter 
during her absence. 


The Council of the Ladies’ Association 
of Mount Vernon held their annual meet- 
ing at Mount Vernon, May 15-21, to 
administer its affairs and to see that 
everything in this historic spot is well 
cared for. Twenty-one States were rep- 
resented. Over fifty thousand persons 
visited the home and tomb of Washington 
during the past year. 


Hull House, Chicago, which has origi- 
nated many good ideas, has started a 
circulating picture gallery, made up of 
about fifty reproductions of standard 
works of art. There are colored prints, 
photographs, and a few water - colors. 
Each picture may be taken out for two 
weeks without charge and without secur- 
ity. The pictures are framed, and so far 
excellent care has been taken of them. 


At a recent meeting of the Political 
Equality Club of Dunkirk, N. Y., letters 
were read from editors heartily endorsing 
woman suffrage, and offering their col- 
umns for its promulgation. One editor 
said he believed the foundation of govero- 
ment was the home, and as women espe- 
cially represent the home, they should by 
all means have a voice in government. 
Another editor said he would gladly lend 
his columns to show women their duty in 
this direction, believing that it was their 
duty to have a voice and share the re- 
sponsibilities of government. 





AMUSEMENTS. 


CASTLE SQ. 
THEATRE. 
421 Tremont St. 
Telephone 977 Tremont. 
Edward E. Rose Lessee and M 
Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Mat. at 


SUMMER SEASON 


SEVENTH WEEK 
A Castle Square Production of the Comic Opers, 


CLOVER, 


or, The Search for Luck. 
FOR ONE WEEK ONLY. 
A NEW OPERA EVERY WEEK. 


» + £&-n b¢ 





Bowdoin Square Theatre. 
CHARLES F. ATKINSON Manager 


THE MARVELLOUS 


| BALDWINS, 


The White Wahatmas 





And their Company of Entertainers. No mat- 


| inees. No children admitted. 





|= 
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THE MOST ATTRACTIVE 


LINE OF 


— COTTON 


Shirt Waists 


in Boston is at 


MISS M. F. FISK’S 


44 Temple Place. 





The Fit is Absolutely Perfect, 
The Styles Refined, and 
The Prices Reasonable. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
A LITTLE CHEER. 


BY M,. P. NBALL. 


A little ache, a little pain, 
A little grief or sorrow; 

Cheer up cheer up, and take my word 
It will be gone to-morrow! 


A little cold, a little rain, 
A little cloud we borrow ; 

Cheer up, cheer up! sun, bloom and bird 
Will all be here to-morrow. 


— ~~» — 


THE DEAR OLD GARDENS. 


BY MARGARET SANCUSTER. 


The wide, fair gardens. the rich, lush gardens, 
Which no man planted and no man tills, 

Their strong seeds drifted, their brave bloom 

lifted 

Near and far o’er the vales and hills! 

Sip the bees from their cups of sweetness, 
Poises above them the wild free wing, 

And night and morn from their doors are borne 
The dreams of the tunes that blithe hearts sing. 


The waving gardens, the fragrant gardens, 
That toss in the sun by the broad highway, 

Growing together, gorse and heather, 
Aster and goldenrod all the day. 

Poppies dark with the wine of slumber, 
Daisies bright with the look of dawn, 

The gentian blue, and the long year through 
The flowers that carry the season on. 


And the dear old gardens, the pleasant gardens 
Where mother used to potter about, 
Tying and pulling, and sparingly culling, 
And watching cach bud as its flywer laughed 
out; 
Hollyhocks here and the prince’s feather, 
Larkspur and primrose, and lilies white. 
Sweet were the dear old-fashioned gardens 
Where we kissed the mother and said ‘‘Good 
night.’” — Harper's Bazar. 


ak ae _ 
WE ARE BROTHERS. 


From the Armenian of Mugurditch Besh- 
iktashlian. 
BY ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 





From glorious Nature's myriad tongues 
Though songs be breathed by lips of love, 

And though the maiden's fingers fair 
Across the thrilling harp-strings rove, 

Of all earth’s sounds, there is no other 

So lovely as the name of brother. 


Clasp hands, for we are brothers dear, 
Of old by tempest rent apart; 
The dark designs of cruel Fate 
Shall fail, when heart is joined to heart. 
What sound, beneath the stars aflame, 
Is lovely as a brother's name? 


And when our ancient Mother-Land 
Beholds ber children side by side, 
The dews of joyous tears shall heal 
Her heart's sad wounds, so deep and wide. 
What sound, beneath the stars aflame, 
Is lovely as a brother's name? 


We wept together in the past; 
Let us unite in harmony 
Again, and blend our tears, our joys; 
So shall our efforts fruitful be. 
What sound, beneath the stars aflame, 
So lovely as a brother's name? 


Together let us work and strive, 
Together sow, with toil and pain, 
The seed that shall, with harvest blest, 
Make bright Armenia's fields again. 
What sound, beneath the stars aflame, 
8o lovely as a brother's name? 
— Worcester Telegram. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
The Years that the Locusts Have Eaten, 


BY ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH. 


(Author of “Joanna Traill, Spinster.’’) 


CHAPTER II. 
PRISCILLA HANGS HER PICTURES. 

The tidiness that Priscilla Momerie 
loved was at length evident in No. 30. 
Barrels of straw, empty packing cases, 
rags of paper, had all disappeared. Even 
the hall was swept and garnished. She 
herself washed the flags of the passage. 
Mrs. Gibson, passing, had turned up her 
nose at the streaky effect: ‘‘if she couldn’t 
do things properly, she should ha’ let ’em 
alone.” 

Priscilla had been disappointed that no 
one had gone by to admire her bare arms, 
and her hands in the dirty suds. She was 
proud of her work, and distinctively sur- 
prised that her husband had taken it for 
granted. He neither noticed nor admired 
her skill as furnisher and decorator; yet 
only a week before, his talk had crystal- 
lized around the strings of the little bon- 
net she had made. She would never wear 
it without thinking of the charming fan- 
cies with which he had decked it. She re- 
flected, blushing as her thoughts alighted 
on the fence dividing them, that in his 
class woman was naturally a housewife. 
It was only in her set that a practical 
woman was a person of distinction. 

“*The necessary virtues may be admir- 
able.” she thought, ‘‘but it is only when 
they are unnecessary that they are ad- 
mired. At Frodsham, now, if I had swept 
a@ room, it would have been thought a 
flight of genius.” 

She laughed, and travelled round the 
flat with a pleasedeye. Bedroom, sitting- 
room, kitchen; the plain garments of ex- 
istence, no frills, no embroideries. Well, 





she could not have done the work of a 





larger flat. Besides, fortwo people—and | Dunstane talked so well on these sub- 


Dunstane out the most part of the day— 
three rooms were ample. She lingered 
in the sitting-room; that was where she 


would write, at the bureau that had seen come to London to write. 


the birth of her novel. 


| 
} 
| 


jects, it was an inspiration to hear him. 
‘Steep is the road to the gods,” he suid. 
And then he talked of the book he had 
“A New Reli- 
gion,” he called it; and his fancy played 


Her father’s anger had sent the furni- about Priscilla and his work. His New 


ture of her rooms after her; he ‘*would | Religion was a ladder. 


have nothing in the rectory to remind 
him of her.” 


| 


“Scaling it, the 
soul hung the world with pictures; saints, 
and angels, and Madonnas. Life was the 


“To be sure, he had lorg since got rid | nail, opportunity the hammer.” 


of his vonscience,” she thought. 


“The hammer on your own nail prints 


She shook off unpleasant memories. | failure,” Priscilla mumbled, her thumb in 
After all, what a help the things had been | her mouth. 


in furnishing. 
back to her eyes. 


The merry light came | 


| 


He was so busy talking that he forgot 
to pity her; he forgot to hand picture, or 


‘‘Dunstane, I wish you would do more, | hammer, or nail to her. She had to mount 


and dream less.” 

Her husband raised himself from the 
sofa, and stood up, his air half-amused, 
half-apologetic, wholly devoted. He was 
a thin man, loosely made. He had a 
clever face; it would have been keen but 
for the dreaminess of his pale eyes. 
looked long-sighted, as if they missed 
earth and saw the heavens. As a matter 
of fact they could not see the horizon. 
He had a soft, fair moustache. His fore- 
head was high, promising imagination 
and fine instincts. It was his expression 
that had caught Priscilla’s fancy. 

“You healthy young women have no 
respect for the ideal,”’ he said, with a ten- 
der glance at her. 

**You teach me the connection between 
ideals and hysteria,” she laughed. ‘‘But 
what have they todo with hanging pict- 
ures?” 

“The pictures represent your young 
ideals. They satisfied the girl; but they 
can have no place in the life of a married 
womun.” 

‘Is marriage the bourne from which no 
ideal returns? But still, I don’t under- 
stand you.” 

He came forward, and pinched her ear: 
‘*What a dense little goose it is! Don’t 
you see that these things look rather out 
of place in the parlor of mature married 
people? They were appropriate enough 
in your schoolroom or boudoir.” 

‘‘Do you mean the furniture?” 

‘*Yes, but especially the pictures; they 
are not large enough, and the frames are 
not handsome enough. I like massive 
frames.”’ 


Priscilla’s face flushed. ‘‘They are 
Botticelli’s, dear. They don’t need 
frames.” 

‘*Botticelli’s, are they? Well, they 


look old—masterly. But I never could 
understand the craze for saints, and 
angels and madonnas. Give me some- 
ting modern, a good Cooper.”’ 

“The gentle domestic cow!” Priscilla 
mocked. ‘Meanwhile, the pictures are 
not hung.” 

‘*‘Well, what’s the burry, sweetheart? 


There’s the whole evening before us. | periods with 


They | 





and descend and mount again before her 
work was done. He was aroused at last 
by a cry, and looking up, he saw her sit- 
ting on the top step, her back against the 
wall, her hands over her eyes. 

‘*My darling, what is the matter ?” 

‘*Please help me down, I am so giddy.” 

But he did not move. Priscilla opened 
her eyes looking reproachful. 

‘‘Are you not going to help me, Dun- 
stane?” 

He went forward then, anxious and 
solicitous, and guided her down. His arm 
was around her. The color came back to 
her face. She glanced at him brightly. 

‘Stupid, wasn’t it? But it is an old 
trick of mine to get dizzy. I was not 
meant for the heights.” 

‘You are a headstrong person. You 
should have let me hang the pictures.” 

‘*You were so busy talking. And you 
wouldn’t help me when I called.” 

‘*Dearest! No, for the life of me I 
couldn’t move.” 

“I nearly fell. After all, it was my 
place to set up my ideals in my new life, 
my saints and angels and Madonnas. I 
feel I have really achieved something.” 

She surveyed the walls, triumph chang- 
ing to dismay. ‘You are right, Dun- 
stane; my ideals are all crooked!” 

‘‘Ah, I knew you would agree with me! 
Confess now, don’t you ca)l this room a 
maiden’s bower?” 

Her eyes travelled around, seeing the 
bureau with bulging pigeon holes, the 
cupboard whose glass doors hinted of old 
china, the twine carpet on the floor, the 
wide Chesterfield, the straw-seated chairs. 
They did not convict her of maidenliness. 
They had always appeared too strenuous 
in the old days, but she had been proud to 
suggest a vigor of mind in the things she 
gathered round her. It was perhaps their 
simplicity that Dunstane confounded with 
efleminacy. She swung away from the 
thought. 

**Tell me how you would have furnished 
your room, Dunstane.” 

But, though she listened to his descrip- 
tion with peals of laughter, pointing his 
“Silly boy!” and “Old 


Come and sit beside me; I want to talk to | goose!” her heart dropped like a dead 


you. 
in the housewife.”’ 


For three days I have lost my wife | bird. 


‘*‘Dunstane, tell me about your mother. 


‘‘And a capital way in which to lose I am tired of furniture.” 


her,” she said, vigorously. 


‘\My mother! There is nothing to tell 


There was a moment’s interlude ; then about her.” 


she freed herself from his arms. 

‘We must really get on, Dunstane. 
There is a baby at No. 29, and the knock- 
ing will disturb it later.” 

A mild amusement dawned on the man’s 
face. 

“Are you always going to measure 
your conduct in the bushel of the com- 
munity?” 

‘‘What else can we do? Weare part of 
the buildings now. There are other peo- 
ple.” 

“They will not affect us. You don’t 
want to be on visiting terms with the 
chimney sweep’s wife, do you? He has 
already left his card.” 

Priscilla’s eyes sparkled, her face dim- 
pled. 

“If she has babies, I do! Dunstane, 
have you ever thought how grubby and 
sooty and dear the wee mites will be ina 
place like this? I shall want to begin by 
a general tubbing.”’ 

‘You might, with advantage, begin on 
yourself. I know some one who is very 
grubby, and very sooty, and very, very 
dear.” 

Priscilla examined her hand and laughed, 
a gay chime of laughter that passed the 
walls and tinkled in Malden’s ears in the 
next flat. He looked up from his work 
with a delighted smile. It was the pret- 
tiest thing that Regent’s Buildings had 
heard for many a day; prettier than 
Gertrude Tennant’s surprising vocal gym- 
nastics, rarer than the lark’s song. Peo- 
ple might sing in the buildings, profes- 
sionally ; they never laughed there. 

Momerie looked at the girl with a funny 
protest. ‘‘Priss! Priss! what a bad child 
you are! Hide your laugh under the 
bushel of the community. You will wake 
all the babies in the building.” 

‘If I could only wake you from your 
dreams!’ she cried gayly. ‘‘Here, give 
me the hammer. I[ am going to put up 
the pictures myself.” 

He watched her climb the step-ladder, 
and stand gingerly on the top. Her pose 
set him talking of heights, ideals, ambi- 
tion. Priscilla listened as she worked 





‘Oh, yes; she was a nice little apple- 
faced woman, and her shop was the pret- 
tiest and cleanest in Frodsham. I loved 
to goin. I know she used to put sand in 
the sugar, and she went without it in her 
tea. She skimped herself for the clever 
son at Cambridge, dear old thing!” 

‘*It was my uncle who sent me to Cam- 
bridge; he left the money for the purpose. 
He had faith in my abilities. Not like 
my father. Before he died, he bought me 
that annuity because [ was ‘a poor tool, 
and would make nothing out.’ The prophet 
in his country again'” 

‘He was paralyzed for years, wasn’t 
he? I remember him. He was a shrewd 
man, and very much respected.” 

‘‘He did not live to see his mistake; 
poor father! Do you know, Priscilla, I 
am proud of my pass degree. I sacrificed 
my ‘Honors,’ to a son’s love for his 
mother.” 

‘*‘But, Dunstane, I heard of it at the 
time. Poor old lady, she wanted so to see 
you before she died! You were only in 
time for the funeral.” 

‘*That was the sad part of it. My finals 
were ruined by my anxiety for her. She 
died while I was taking the last paper.”’ 

‘I didn’t know that was what kept you 
away. I would have sacrificed a hundred 
degrees sooner than disappoint her. Poor 
old mother !”’ 

‘*Ah, Priscilla, there comes in the girl- 
ish ideal! Now let us dismiss the past. 
I have turned my back on the grocer’s 
shop for ever and ever. I have nothing 
but the future.” 

(To be Continued.) 
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MRS. McCLEES AT LOS ANGELES. 





At the recent Los Angeles Co. Woman 
Suffrage Convention, Mrs. Sarah A. Me- 
Clees said that the new woman had no 
desire to antagonize man; she recognized 
that the sexes should complement, and 
not seek to rival each other; but she de- 
sired that women should walk worthily of 
their high vocation, and accept the dignity 
of their trust as to the custodians of en- 


larged home interests. For the sake of 
their children, women want clean streets, 
clean governmen‘, ciean men and women 
to administer sffsirs, and a purer form of 
legislation. 


- Oe -——__ 


UNION FOR PRACTICAL PROGRESS, 


The Union for Practical Progress has 
issued the following appeal : 
“A man is killed in Paris; itis a murder. The 


throats of fifty thousand people are cut in the 
East; it is a question.— Victor Hugo. 


Nine months have elapsed and still the 
details of the Armenian massacre are 
shrouded in mystery-—a fact in itself suf- 
ficient to characterize the state of affairs 
in Armenia. Ample evidence, however, 
is given in Greene’s ‘‘Armenian Crisis’’ 
(Putnam’s Sons). The tortures inflicted 
before death, the indescribable outrages 
on women, the slaughter of children, 
stamp the event as an act of the grossest 
savagery. That in our day such treat- 
ment should be inflicted on a peaceful, 
gifted, industrious Christian people, by a 
horde of nomads far beneath their vic- 
tims in every human attribute, and this 
in the very sight of Christian nations 
armed with tremendous power — would 
seen incredible, were it not a fact. No 
greater disgrace than this has befallen 
our century. 

But it is not the part of manliness sim- 
ply to bow one’s head in shame to utter 
cries of horror. The question is: What 
is to be done? 

There are those who say that the Great 
Powers will see to it that no such atroc- 
ities shall recur. Treacherous hope! 
Be it remembered that the Great Powers 
looked on calmly while Turks and Egyp- 
tians were slaughtering the Greeks and 
carrying thousands into slavery only 
seventy years ago; that the battle of 
Navarino was called by the Duke of Wel- 
lington an “untoward accident;” that 
Turkey was never called to account for 
the Nestorian massacres; that Russia had 
to declare war against Turkey in 1877 
because the other powers could not be 
induced to take effective action in regard 
to the Bulgarian atrocities; that the Ar- 
menian atrocities of 1877, though set forth 
in the strongest terms by C. B. Norman in 
his ‘‘Armenia and the Campaign of 1877,” 
led to no active interference whatever. 
In fact, the statesman, engrossed in press- 
ing affairs elsewhere, may say with the 
same degree of propriety as any one else, 
‘It is not my business. The business for 
which my government has appointed me 
is to take care of the interest of my own 
country.” I[t is only when public opinion 
says, ‘‘Armenia’s interest i3 our interest” 
that the statesman will act. 

. There is no doubt as to the drift of pub- 
lic opinion. Ask any person in any civ- 
ilized country and he will say: “Itis a 
shame. Something ought to be done. 
Had I the power, I would quickly right 
this wrong. But what can [ do alone’’? 
Thus this silent sympathy, though uni- 


In order that the statesman may heed 
them, the sympathizers must speak. 

But in demanding interference by the 
powers it is all-important to consider the 
nature of the interference. ‘The snare 
lying ahead is this,’ says Mr. Giadstone 
in arecent letter, ‘ that we may be tempted 


‘coming from the Turk, are not worth 
the breath spent in speaking them.” 
Such promises have been made scores of 
times since 1839, when Sultan Abdul Med- 
jid for the first time granted to Christians 
equal rights with Mohammedans, There 
are plenty of good laws, but their applica- 
tion depends entirely on the governor’s 
pleasure. ‘here is no reason to think 
that present promises will be better kept 
than former ones, so long as the old offi- 
cials are left to carry them out. The 
choice of the measures to prevent the re- 
currence of atrocities ought not to be left 
to those who do not care for Armenia, 
who have never been there, and whose 


versal, remains ineflective because silent. | 


into the abandonment of all useful action | 
by plans and promises of reform,” which, | 








| promises of reform. In fact, she did 
promise, in 1880, to appoint a Christian 
governor, 

This demand is no encroachment on the 
rights of Turkey. Article 61 of the Treaty 
of Berlin of 1878, signed by Turkey and 
the Great Powers, says: 

“The Sublime Porte engages to realize 
without delay those ameliorations and 
reforms which local needs require in the 
provinces inhabited by the Armenians, 
and guarantees their security against the 
Circassians and the Kurds. It undertakes 
| to make known, from time to time, the 
measures taken with this object to the 
Powers, who will watch over their appli- 
cation.” 

Thus Turkey, in virtue of a treaty to 
which she is a party, is responsible to the 
Powers for the proper government of 
Armenia. All experts agree that the 
‘‘local needs” and the ‘‘security against 
the Circassians and the Kurds” require a 
European governor. It is the duty of the 
Powers to insist on this, because they 
bound themselves to ‘“‘watch over the 
application” of the reforms; and it is in- 
cumbent on their citizens to demand that 
their governments shall at last relieve 
| them of the guilt of long neglected duty. 
| The United States Government, owing 
to its settled foreign policy, can not act in 
this matter. But this does not relieve in- 
dividual Americans from responsibility. 
He who sees a crime committed, and does 
not stop it when he can easily do so, be- 
comes a criminal himself. It has been 
shown that the only way to stop the 
wholesale crimes in Armenia is to appoint 
a European governor. It is evident that 
this wiil be done if the whole civilized 
world demands it. The problem, then, is 
to give to every individual in the civilized 
world an opportunity to express this 
demand. 

For this purpose the following petition 
has been issued, pursuant to a suggestion 
made in the Buston Arena for May: 

“To the Right Hon. Willliam E. Gladstone, 
Hawarden, Engiand. 

Sir—The undersigned respectfully pray that 
you entreat the government of Her Majesty to 
request His Majesty, the Sultan of Turkey, to 
appoint a European governor in Armenia.” 


This petition, together with the present 
circular, will be sent to every church in 
the United States whose address can be 
obtained. There is no doubt that the 
great majority of Americans feel their 
responsibility and would gladly aid the 
cause of justice if they knew what to do. 
The present petition will enabie every 
person, Man or woman, above eighteen 
years, to do his or her duty. 

The effect of such action may be judged 
by the following letter, from the Right 
Hon. James Bryce, member of the British 
Cabinet, and author of ‘The American 
Commonwealth” and ‘Transcaucasia and 
the Ararat,’’ who for years has been the 
foremost defender of the Armenians. The 
letter was written asa comment on the 
above-mentioned article in the Arena: 
| Dear Sir—\ trust that the efforts which you 

and other public-spirited men are making to 
| call the attention of the American people to the 
| unbappy condition of the Christians of the East 
| will be successful. Your people are always 
| ready to respond to the cry of suffering human- 
| ity; and no events of recent years have better 
| deserved their sympathy thao ths miseries of 
| the ancient and once famous Armenian ration, 
miseries which bave recently culminated in the 
inassacre Of Sasun. A strong expression of 
American feeling will strengthen the hands of 
those who in Europe desire to see measures of 
reform introduced which may effectually prevent 
| any recurrence of similar horrors —J. Bryce. 


| Thus our country will gain the honor of 
| setting an example which will have a two- 
fold effect: (1) it will lend the moral 
support of America to public-spirited men 
in Europe; (2) it will suggest the issuing 
of similar petitions in other countries. 

Ministers of all denominations are ear- 
nestly requested to bring this petition to 
the notice of their congregations. 

Editors are requested to reprint this 
circular and to make it the theme of 
comment. 











main object in the matter would be to | 
effect a dicker for their own advantage. | 
It must be left to those who have resided 
in Armenia for years, and know the lan- 
guage, customs and aspirations of the 


Nervous 


Troubles 





people; to those who seek not the advan- 
tage of any great power, but solely the 
advantage of Armenia. A list of heir 
writings is appended to Mr. Greene’s | 
book. All their utterances point toa sin | 
gle conclusion: Armenia must have a Eu | 
ropean governor. 

‘The effect of such a measure has recently 
received a striking illustration. Mr. de | 
Blowitz, in the Nineteenth Century (Octo | 
ber, 1894), describes the present condition | 
of Bosnia- Herzegovina, a Turkish province | 
now administered by Austria-Hungary, 
through the governor, Count Benjamin de 
Kallay, a Hungarian. No changes have 
been made in the laws, vet in sixteen | 
years the country has been transformed | 
from a haunt of barbarism into an abode | 
of civilization. Provided the governor had | 
absolute power, as Turkish governors | 
have, does it not seem probable that the | 
result would have been the same if he had | 
received his appointment not from the | 
Emperor of Austria but from the Sultan? 

Thus the issue is plain. Force must not 
be wasted in vague, multiplied, desultory | 
and contradictory demands, else the whole | 
agitation will assuredly end in failure. | 
‘In union there is strength!” Public- | 
spirited people, the world over, must | 
unite in demanding one measure. That 
measure must be definite, simple, as mod- 
erate as possible, yet essential. All ex 
perts tell us that a single measure is 
+ 7 aaaemaa and at the same time indispensa- 
ble: 

Unite the Armenian provinces into a single 
province under a European governor who is 
not and has not been a Turkish subject. 

Already foreigners are numerous in the 
Turkish service, for whenever anything 
has to be well managed, Turkey finds it 
absolutely necessary to employ foreigners. 
Let her appoint a foreigner in Armenia, if 
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OXFOBD DEGREES FOR WOMES. 


OxForD, ENG., May 15, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Degrees for women have recently been 
the subject of much discussion in the 
Association for Promoting the Education 
of Women, in Qxford, England. 

This Association includes many women, 
and also many noted professors and lect- 
urers from the University. Subscribers 
of one guinea a year, women who have 
been registered as students for three years, 
and in addition have passed certain exam- 
inations, and the professors and public 
lecturers of the University whose lectures 
are Open to women are entitled to mem- 
bership. 

To the noble efforts of this Association 
are due the educational privileges of wom- 
en in Oxford. But many English women 
have the characteristic which our Ameri- 
can women possess. They are not satis- 
fied with half or three quarters of a loaf; 
they want the whole loaf. So in Oxford 
it is desired by many that both women 
and men should be on an equality, should 
do the same work, and receive the same 
degree. 

On Saturday, May 4, a meeting was 
held to decide whether the Association 
should ask the University to grant the 
degree of B. A. to women. Some prom- 
inent members of the Association consider 
that this would be a retrograde step in. 
atead of one in advance, from the fact 
that the women in Oxford would be much 
more limited in their scope than now. 
Classics would be obligatory for all, and 
the time of residence limited. Women 
would then be compelled to follow the 
prescribed course of the University, 
which under existing circumstances they 
are not obliged to do. 

The speakers both pro and con were 
among the most intellectual women in 
Oxford and the most distinguished nem- 
bers of the University. Mrs. Johnson, 
principal of the Home Students, Miss 
Rogers, secretary of the Association, 
Miss Wadsworth, principal of Lady Mar- 
garet’s Hall, tre president of Magdalene 
College, Professor Pelham and Professor 
Lodge, formerly of Oxford, now of Glas- 
gow, represent the speakers. The chief 
arguments for asking the University to 
grant 8. A. to women were as follows: 

(1) The value of Latin is recognized by 
women, and the subject is much taught 
in the girls’ schools in England. The 
objection to Greek for women comes from 
the men, not from the women. Women do 
desire and will desire in the future a classi- 
cal education. 

(2) The education of women in Oxford 
must be the same as of members of the 
University, otherwise they will not care 
to work here. 

(3) Women should keep the same rules 
and regulations as men. ‘Bringing up to 
time” is just as necessary for a woman’s 
development as for a man’s. 

(4) There is a passion for the B. A. ex- 
isting among women all over the country, 
not for its own sake, but so that the 
highest avenues may be opened to them 
and justice done to their intellect. 


The chief arguments against the resolu- | 


tions were these: 

(1) It is undesirable, since the condi- 
tions of B. A. are what they are, that 
women should be tempted to qualify for 
B.A. 

(2) Some recognition of women’s work 
should be given, but this should be as 
wide as possible, and not limited to a 
B.A. 

(3) It will be many years before classi- 
eal education can be organized in girls’ 
schools as it is in boys’, therefore, 
thorough preparation for the University 
will be difficult. 

(4) The women who desire to take the 
free course leading to B. A. are few. 
Others will be forced into doing so, when 
it is distasteful, for the sake of the B. A. 

(5) Women have more leisure than men, 
and should have more scope for individ- 
uality and variety. 

(6) Oxford ought to wait for Cambridge. 
The two universities should legislate to- 
gether. It would be better to wait before 
proceeding than to give occasion to the 
enemy or be defeated. 

In spite of these objections, which were 
presented very clearly and forcibly, the 
resolutions in favor of asking the Univer- 
sity to grant B. A. to women, and of 
making the request immediately, were 
carried by a large majority (115 to 26). 
This decision of the Association is a 
momentous one, as it implies a radical 
change in the present methods for promo- 
ting the education of women. The next 
atep will be to petition the University to 
grant B. A. to women. Whether it will 
do so or not is an open question. Doubt- 
less the degree will be granted in time, 
but a little patience, which our English 
and American women alike have learned 
full well to cultivate, may be necessary. 
However, it is hoped and expected by 
many that the request will be granted 
immediately. 

We can only watch and wait, helping 
by voice and pen to speed the good work 
which aims not to unsex woman, but to 


| make her more truly a woman by develop- 
| ing her best and noblest qualities. 
EVANGELINE HATHAWAY. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


LitTLE KNIGHTS AND LADIES. Verses 
for young people. By Margaret E. 
Sangster. Illustrated. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1895. 


This is a beautiful book; beautiful out- 
side and inside, beautiful in style, senti- 
ment and expression. Its perfect finish 
in exquisite binding, paper and typog- | 
raphy is only a fitting exterior to 
seyenty short poems which are more than 
mere verses, since they are as spontaneous 
and melodious as the song of the wood- 
thrush. Their simplicity and total absence 
of fine writing brings them within the 
comprehension of young and old. Each 
one bas some motive, some special idea 
which gives it tone. Take for instance 
this pearl of a poem called: ‘Our Little 


Echo :” 


We have an echo ip our house, 
An echo three years old, 

With dimpled cheeks and wistful eyes, 
And hair of suony gold. 

This little ech», soft and sweet, 
Repeats what others say, 

And trots about on tireless feet, 
Up stairs and down all day. 

It makes us very careful not 
To use a naughty word, 

Lest in the echo’s lisping tones 
It should again be heard, 

Which would be such a dreadful thing, 
As anyone may see, 

Who has an echo in Ais house 
A little over three. 


Unpretentious, yet full of the spirit of 
oetry, is one entitled ‘In Blueberry 
ime”’: 
A quiver of heat on the upland, 
And white lies the dust on the plain, 
And dark in the west is the beauty 
Of the low cloud that bringeth the rain. 
Swift home to the nest fly the robins, 
And fleet to the hive wing the bees, 
And straight to the mother the children 
Run down the long path through the trees. 


By the farm-gate the mother is waiting, 
Her hand hollowed over her eyes; 

She wants the dear children about her 
When tempests are black in the skies, 

And safe is the little gray farmhouse, 
Though storms may be raving aloof, 

And the tramp of the rain-post as steady 
As hoof-beats upon the old roof. 


’Tis blueberry time, and the pasture 
High up on the hill-side is sweet 

With the fragrance of bay, and the incense 
Of flowers you crush ‘neath your feet. 

The stone-wall is crimsoned with briers, 
The clematis tangles its spray, 

The deep wine red plume of the sumac 
Uplifts like a sdidier’s at bay. 


With banners all bright for the autumn 
Ere yet the long summer has fled, 
The grace of the golden-rod swayeth; 
he fair aster raiseth her head. 
And countless green grasses are waving, 
And ripples the brook as if rhyme 
Were the syliabled music of Nature, 
In beautiful blueberry-time. 


Bob White, with his silvery whistle, 
Sings shrill from the heart of the corn, 
And clear over fir-top and elm-top 
Che caw of the black crow is borne; 
And night falls in shaiow and silence, 
Save only the katydid’s strain, 
And the hoot of the owl from the thicket, 
Or the whippoorwill’s plaintive refrain. 


’Tis blueberry-time in the mountains, 
The time of the quiver of heat, 

The time of the sudden down-plashing 
Of rain that is welcome and sweet. 

The bare-footed, brown, dimpled children 
Troop out with their baskets and pails; 

The rabbits are scared at their laughter, 
And, startled, forth flutter the quails. 


’Tis blueberry time, and the mother 
Remembers how she, in her day, 

Lripped up the steep path by the pasture, 
The patn of her laddies to-day; 

And some one was waiting to greet her, 
Up there by the old meadow bars, 

And they loitered and lingered together 
Till evening had lighted the stars. 


Ab, well! timehas passed; she is older. 
‘‘Wake, dear! It is bed-time,’’ she says 
To father, who peacefully drowses, 
Cired out after long working-days. 
The rain des away in soft patter; 
The children up-stairs are asleep. 
God guards them, the dear little family 
His angels are ordered to keep. 








It is pleasant to remember that in the 
beginning of her literary career, Mrs. 
Sangster was several times a welcome 
contributor to the WOMAN's JOURNAL 
before her genius had secured wide and 
profitable recognition. Her present ad- 
mirable editorial management of Harper's 
Bazar shows that practical ability is quite 
consistent with imagination and ideality. 

H. B. B. 


LIFE OF HER MAJESTY, QUEEN VIC- 
TORIA. By Millicent Garrett Fawcett. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1895, Price, 
$1.25. 

This isa charming book. It is written 
by a woman eminent for her talent and 
virtues of another woman eminent for 
her station and royal career, without 
flattery and without pretence. A loyal 
subject writing of her sovereign, Mrs. 
Fawcett writes without partiality or ser- 
vility as a disinterested spectator and his- 
torian. Probably no man living could 
have treated the subject so well. The 
book is genuine throughout. We are 
happy to add that Queen Victoria stands 
the test of criticism. We have never read 
a book which taught more powerfully 
the value of simple womanhood even in 
the highest station. The contrast between 
the humility and self-respect of the young 
girl called to the crown with the vices 
and follies of her grandfather and two 
uncles, who had successively disgraced it 
for a century previous, is itself the most 
striking evidence of woman’s capacity to 
govern herself and others. We commend 
this book to every woman and man who 
needs to be convinced of woman’s fitness 
for independent thought and action. If 








English Victoria can govern an empire, 


cannot American women help elect their 
President, or act a3 President if desired? 


H. B. B. 


HUMOROUS. 


A tiny girl spoke very scornfully of 
babies. ‘‘Don’t speak that way!” said her 
mother: “it isn’t very long since you 
were a baby yourself.”” “I know it,” she 
said, looking what she felt, ‘‘and I’m 
ashamed enough of it!” —The Transcript. 


A good baby story is of a neighbor meet- 
ing a little one on the street, and saying, 
‘“‘Good-morning, my little dear. I never 
can tell you and your sister apart. Which 
of the twins are you?” And the little dear 
made answer, ‘‘I’m the one what's Dut 
walkin’.”’— The Transcript. 


Little Ned—Don’t take away the light. 

Mamma—i want you to learn to sleep 
without a light. 

Little Ned—Must I sleep in the dark? 

Mamma—Yes. 

Little Ned—Well, then, wait a minute. I 
guess |’ll get up and say my prayers a little 
more carefully.— Pittsburg Bulletin. 


The celebrated Dr. Dumoulin, being 
surrounded in his last moments by many 
of his eno who deplored 
their loss, said to them, “Gentlemen, I 
leave behind me three great physicians.” 
Every one, thinking himself to be one of 
the three, pressed him to name them, 
upon which he repiied, ‘‘Cleanliness, ex- 
ercise, and moderation in eating.”’—Sacred 
Heart Review. 


A famous Brooklyn clergyman was 
once addressing a Sabbath school on the 
lesson of the day, which happened to be 
‘““Jacob’s Ladder.” He got along swim- 
mingly until a little urchin in one of the 
back seats squeaked out, ‘‘Why did the 
angels have to havea ladder, when bee | 
had wings?” After the inevitable laug 
had subsided, the clergyman said, ‘Well, 
that is a fair question: who can answer 
it?’ There was a pause. and then up 
went a pudgy fist. ‘‘Well, my little man,” 
asked the clergyman, ‘‘Why was it?” ‘I 
guess mebbe they was a-moultin’,” was 
the astonishing reply.— Presbyterian Jour- 
nal. 








NERVOUS PEOPLE 
And those who are all tired out and have 
that tired feeling or sick headache can be 
relieved of all these symptoms by taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which gives nerve, 
mental and bodily strength and thoroughly 
purifies the blood. It also creates a good 
appetite, cures indigestion, heartburn and 
dyspepsia. 
Hoop's PILLs are easy to take, easy in 
action and sure in effect. 265c. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 

The following Equal Rights Leaflets are for 
sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaflets 
should be made payable to ‘*Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 

Price ot Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 


| hundred, except that samples of forty different 


Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 
Address oniy Leaflet Department, 


WomAn’s JOURNAL OPFPICE, 
Boston, Mass. 





SINGLE LEAPLETS. 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 
Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, 
Mary B. Willard. 
Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 
Song Leaflet. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 
More Facts from Wyoming. 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 
Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 
The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 
The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev J. W 
Bashford. 
Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 
Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 
Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 
How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 
Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 
A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 
The Elective Franchise, by leading Suffragists 
Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 
Independence Day for Women. 
How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B 
Blackwell. 
Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
Straight Lines or Oblique Lines, by T. W. 
Higginson. 
Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 
Value of the Workingwoman to the State, by 
Harriette A. Keyser. 
DOUBLE LEAPLETS. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 
Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 
Plain Words on a Forbidden Subject, by Eliza 
Sproat Turner. 
How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. Jas. 
8. Clarkson, 
Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 
The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 





Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 
Lucy Svone, by Alice Stone Biack weil. 
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Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Fr 
Clarke. 

The Woman’s Vote in Kansas. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
Rights. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C.C. Harrah. 

Presidential Suffrage, 
Pierce. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 
Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book , 60 cents. 

Yellow Ribhon Speaker, 50 cents. 


KNITTED TABLE PADDING. 


by Hon. Edwin C. 


~~ - 








1s anecessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
[t to wash and retain its original sofr 
ness, not hardening as feit and othet 
cheap substitutes do. 


New YorK, May 30, 94. 
KNITTED MATTRESS CO.,, 
Canton Junction, Mass. 
Gentlemen—The Table Padding manu- 
factured by your Company has been in 
sue here for several years, giving satisfac- 
tion. Itis the best material for the pur- 
pose that I have seen. 
Yours truly, 
WILLIAM TAYLOR, 
St. Dennis Hotel. 


INS| T on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding. 
At all the leading dry goods houses. 
Write us for samples and catalogue. 


KNITTED MATTRESS CoO., 
Canton Junction, Mass. 


BOSTON COUCH BED 


Useful In Day As Well 
As At Night. 

















HIGHEST 
SCaVaAYT 
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A Most Comfortable Bed. 





PREFERABLE TO MAN- 
TLE, UPRIGHT & CHIF- 
FONNIER BEDS. 


Boston Couch Bed Co., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


100 North St., Boston, Mass, 
COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
15 East Sixteenth Street, New York 








May be had 
Excellent Summer Board is ‘herooms 
home on the old Plimpton estate, at prices ranging 
from ten to twenty dollars per week, according to 
rooms. Shade trees, a lily-pond, a bit of the river, 
pleasant walks and drives, help to make the place 
desirable. Number limited to six or eight. A car- 
riage will meet any one desiring to see the place, 





Daily mail. Address MRS. G. A. HARNED, 
No. Foxboro, Mass. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


College of Physicians = Surgeons, 
Equal Privileges for Both Sexes. 


Hospitals and Dispensaries directly 
connected. 


2 + 


Term op ber 20th. 


AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. M., M.D., Dean 
517 Shawmut Avenue. 
Send for Cata:ogue. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Session commences Wednesday, Oct. 3, 1894 
For particulars address, 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D.,Sec’y, 
74 Boylston *t., Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter Session opened October Ist; en: 
Four years’ graded course. Lectures, Quitees "Zane? 
rai Work, and full Clinical Instruction. 

are admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hi 

and Dispensaries of New York. For ann 

and information PR to 

E BLACKWELL, M.D., Dean, 
821 East 15th St., New York, 


LUCY W. TUCK, M.D. 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor, Boylston Street, Rooms 49 and 64, 
(Take Elevator.) 


Office Hoursfrom 9 A. M.to5 P.M., Daily, Thursday 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, particularly diseases 
women and children. 














The doctor is largely eclectic in her tice, also a 
thorough Medical electrician. Her Retreat for the 
care of Chronic Diseases, at uth Weymouth, is 
geod 1 1 bein, given wholly *e city pragsiee, coin 

e r’s free dispensary for the poor is 
continued at her office Tuesdays from 6 to 9 P. M. 
ectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M.D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GEN 
ERAL and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
* Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P.M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
N. College Ave. and 2lst Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


46th Annual Session opens Sept. 25, 95. A four years 
qeeaes course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laborator: and 

inical work offers le gy? advantages to students, 
who are also admit to the clinics of the public 
Hospitals. Address CLARA MARSHALL, i. dD. 
Dea\, 1712 Locust St., Phila. 


CAPTIVATING SONGS, 


“Song Album.” 


By Martin Roeder. 18 Songs of the highest order 
for soprano, mezzo-soprano, and tenor. valuable 
collection for good singers. 1.50, postpaid. 


*“Boott’s Album of Songs.” 


A new collection of splendid lyrics, showin, 
treatment in musical vy sy! and accompaniment, 
An important addition to the ae! class of modern 
song albums. $1.00, postpaid, 


“Six Love Songs.” 


By Frank E. Sawyer. bey ny muprical settings of 
Heine’s tender, passionate love lyrics, with effective 
— ~ + ments. Sheet-music size. 75 cents, 
postpaid. 


“Robert Franz’s Album of 
Songs.” 


Two volumes of Franz’s most admired compositions. 
An inexhaustible store of beautiful songs. English 
ene Corman (ext. Vol, 1, 55 yee Vol 2, 52num- 

. , heavy paper, t 
$1.25; Cloth, $2.00. — 
6e  ] 
From German Poets. 


Twelve delightful songs from translations of Heine 
Gunther, Walling, Goethe, etc. $1.00, postpaid 


66 
Songs of Sleep.” 
By Clayton Johns. Oneof the daintiest small collec 
tions extant. It is not achild’s book. The songs are 
for mezzo-soprano voice. 50 cents, postpaid. 


“Songs for Children.” 


By Frederick H, Cowen, Eight simple, delightful 
songs with easy accompanyments. making an excep- 
tionally pleasing collection. 50 cents, postpaid. 

Send for Cnneties ctreular of novelties in vocal 

a instrumental muste. 














> 

















Agents for Knabe and Fischer Pianos and the 
self-playing ‘“‘Symphony.’’ For Musical Instru- 
ments, Strings, etc., send to 

JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., Boston. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., N. Y. 





The Legal Status 


—Oor— 


Married Women 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 


By Georcs A. O. Ernst. 


Published by the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association. Price in paper. 30 cents; in 
cloth, 60 cents. Copies may be had at the office 
of the WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 3 Park St., 
Boston, or will be mailed to any address upon 
receipt of price. ORDER NOW. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE, 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

(Continued from Second Page.) | 
the British guard, who kept watch while | 
the English general slept. Into the same 
room opened a grewsome secret-chamber 
or cell, made secure by a ponderous iron | 
grating, like some I remembered in the | 
Tower of London. 

We were very successful in organizing 
at Florence, through Mrs. C. R. Coffio, 
associate-editor of the Florence Times, 
and an up-to-date woman. With my 
quickened intuition I always spoke with 
far more ease and effectiveness when there 
was a current of sympathy in the audi- 
ence. I felt it as plainly as I should the 
electricity by touching the pole of a bat- 


tery. 

‘At Marion Miss Clay and I were the 
gueste of my father, and rested not only 
in the sense of “hominess,” but in the 
delight of sympathetic companionship. | 
am blessed with seven sisters, and when 
they and my second mother gave me their 
names for a local suffrage association, I 
sang Miriam’s song at crossing the Red 
Sea. Miss Clay and myself spoke to large 
audiences in Marion, on Saturday night, 
and Monday night, May 11 and 13, and 
on Monday I was invited to the Graded 
School of Marion to address the pupils on 
“Equal Rights for Women.” Professor 
Shecut, the nobly-endowed principal, in- 
troduced me to the assembled school in 
terms of such lovely compliment as went 
to my heart. What he said recalled to me 
those words in “Gospel Song’’: 

‘‘When the bright crowns of rejoicing are won, 


Then will the weary and fruitful disciples 
All be remembered for what they have done.”’ 


As the school broke into rapturous ap- 
plause when I finished, Professor Shecut 
said to me: ‘“‘You have won all their 
hearts.” 

At dinner that day my little niece, 
Edith Evans, told me there had been ‘‘a 
mighty discussion of woman suffrage at 
the noon recess,” most of the scholars 
being in favor ; but one conventional little 
miss, drawing herself up, said supercili- 
ously (after the manner of remonstrants), 
“I wouldn’t go to those dirty polls for 
anything.” Edith, who was a full-fledged 
suffragist, turned the laugh on her cousin 
by saying: 

“Oh, well, you can stay at home while 
the rest of us go. We’ll want somebody 
to stay at home and keep the chickens out 
of the garden and the pigs out of the 
potato patch, and you’ll just fill the bill.” 

After speaking with Miss Clay at seven 
places besides the four conventions, I 
came home foraweek. Then I joined her 
and Mrs. Neblett at Barnwell; and all 
three of us spoke at Allendale, Hampton 
and Beaufort. 

In consequence of my going to those 
places I gave up my attendance on the 
meeting of the Press Association, of which 
lam still the only woman member. But 
in my suffrage itinerary I truly believed I 
was doing the very best I could to bring 
about better conditions for women. 

Vireinia D. YOUNG. 

Pres. of 8S. C. E. R. A. 

—___~+or—_ ——_ 
SUFFRAGE a IN NORTH CARO- 


A, 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., JUNE 2, 1895. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Asheville, on account of its cosmopolitan 
character, cannot, it is said, show the 
real sentiment felt against woman suffrage 
in North Carolina. My first opportunity 
for testing the truth of this statement 
occurred last week, when I visited Hender- 
sonville and Tryon. The first is a pretty, 
showy city with a population of 2,000 
persons. I spoke on woman suffrage at 
the Opera House to an audience of 300 
persons, was listened to with marked at- 
tention and appreciation, and was grati- 
fied by twenty-eight persons signiag their 
names in favor of our cause. Mrs. Ralph 
Barnwell, a prominent society lady and 
a woman of rare intellectual endowments, 
I think will organize an association at 
Hendersonville. My next visit was to the 
pretty town of Tryon. Out of 300 inhab- 
itants, one hundred assembled at the Con- 
gregational church to hear me. I was 
introduced by the pastor, Rev. Alpheus 





Winter. Among my listeners were some 


of our monntaineers, fresh from the depths | 
of the wilderness, and although it is | 


usually as difficult to secure their accept- 
ance of new ideas as to send a bullet 
through three feet of solid rock, woman 
suffrage, like an electric search-light, did 
penetrate, for among the twenty-two sign- 
ers in favor of the ballot for women were 
several mountaineers. Returning home 
on the cars I met our famous humorist, 
Bill Nye, and his wife. Mrs. Nye voted 
for six years when living in Wyoming, 
and although they have been living among 
the mountains of North Carolina for years 
they have yet to hear any sensible argu 
ments against women being permitted to 


vote. 
I hope to visit other western North Car- 


olina towns this summer, having been so 
much encoureged by this little independ- 
ent tour of the past week. 
HELEN Morkis LEwIs. 
President N.C. E. R. A. 


} largest vote of any candidate, by the way 





Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 
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Baking 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE 





SOUTH CAROLINA NOTES. 
— | 

A few days ago, the Palmetto Standard, | 
published at Chester, S. C., issued a 
‘‘woman’s number.” The editor, who is 
opposed to equal rights for women, wanted 
to have two articles on equal suffrage, one | 
pro and the other con. He easily secured | 
the article in favor, a bright and sparkling | 
one by Miss Rachel Imogene Hemphill. | 
But his efforts to secure a letter in the | 
negative were in vain. The Palmetto | 
Standard says: 

Though our women don’t profess to be 
of the Woman’s Rights persuasion, we 
could not find one to write an article for 
us in opposition. 


In the dearth of any original article 
against woman suffrage, the Standard 
copied one from a college paper, the Ers- 
kinian. The college boy who wrote it 
said, among other things that will make 
him smile when he is older: 


Men might strike for their right to be 
home-makers, to shed the light of their 
grace and love upon all, to lead gently on 
to higher things the young souls which 
enter it, to manage its economies. The 
tish might assert the right to come out on 
dry land, and the cat, to live in the water. 
The hog might pine to sing with the 
canary on the front veranda; and the 
horse kick against not being allowed to 
walk into the house with the dog; and 
the mocking-bird fret because it cannot 
bray. And a happy time we'd have if 
they were to secure their ‘‘rights.” 


The Columbia State says: 


The woman suffragists, as their canvass 
progresses, seem to grow more and more 
enthusiastic and hopeful. There is no 
question but that the movement is gaining 
recruits daily since the start of the cam- 
paign. 

A correspondent of the Varnville Enter- 
prise, ® young South Carolina matron, 
daughter and grand-daughter of slave 
owners, writes in answer to a letter against 
woman suffrage: 


During the late war there were numbers 
of level-headed men, noted for their sound 
judgment, who believed that the negroes 
would not be freed. But slavery was | 
abolished. It was decreed above that it | 
should pass away. From the signs of the | 
times, | am of the opinion that your dec- | 
laration that ‘‘women will never vote,” 
will turn out as great a mistake. To pre- 
dict a thing simply because we want it to 
come to pass, is illogical. ‘*Right makes | 
might,’ and these great waves of reform | 
never turn backward. They move for- | 
ward, if slowly, till their object is accom- | 
plished. Women are already voting in a 
number of the States, and have been for 
years. It seems that you forgot this 
when you sent your communication. 

I often feel a real pity for the men of 
the next generation who will have such a 
hard time trying to find a good reason for 
the men of this day objecting to the votes 
of intelligent women who are equally con- 
cerned in public affairs. 


+o 


WYOMING NOTES. 





Miss Estelle Reel, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction in Wyoming, was 
interviewed for the Chicago Daily Tribune 
during a recent visit of hers to that city. 
She is reported as saying: 


The fact that I am a woman did not 
keep me from bearing my share of the 
burdens of the campaign, financial or 
otherwise. I travelled over most of the 
great State of Wyoming, which has an 
area of 97,000 square miles, much of the 
distance being covered by stage-coach or 
wagon. I did not make any attempts at 
oratory in my speeches, and did not try 
to discuss the political issues of the day, 
but confined my remarks to explaining 
the duties of the oflice for which I wasa 
candidate, and telling why I thought I 
could perform them to satisfaction. 1 was 
treated with the greatest courtesy in all 
parts of the State, and by the press, of | 
whatever political faith. Of course, some 
of the eastern papers tried to manufacture | 
a funny side to the campaign, and a para- 
graph went the rounds to the effect that I | 
had agreed with my opponent to marry 
him in the event of his election and my 
defeat. As the man already had a wife, 
this campaign story did not carry much 
weight when it reached Wyoming. An- | 
other story was circulated to the effect | 
that I secured my large vote—I had the 





—by having sent my photograph to every | 
man in the State. Tne only foundation 
for this story was the fact that I, in com- 
mon with other candidates on the ticket, 
sent out considerable campaign literature | 
bearing our none too flattering pictures. | 
Wildly exaggerated tales of perfumed | 
notes being sent to cowboys who rode 100 
miles to vote for me, as well as to wave | 
six-shooters in the faces of those who 
voted against me, also went the rounds. 
Well, to make a long story short, ,the | 
battle was won.” unit SJE 

‘Is there anv dissatisfaction"in regard 
to woman esufirage in Wyoming?” was | 
asked. | 


| already well demonstrated. 


“There is not,” was the decisive re- 
joinder. ‘On the contrary, the institution 
seems to give general satisfaction to all 
political parties and to both sexes.” 








HELEN CAMPBELL ON HOUSEHOLD 
ECONOMICS, 
Mapison, Wis., May 31, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 
If this letter prove a trifle personal, as 


| indeed under the circumstances it cannot 


but be, you will accept it as part of that 
general record of progress for women 
which I know you count it your work to 
follow. From my own point of view, it is 
hardly less important than the suffrage, 
which in this Northwestern country seems 
nearer to women than the East has yet 
allowed. Because of this faith, I was 
glad, a year ago, after a year of my own 
in some special work in the School of 
Economics, to receive the appointment as 
lecturer both on ‘‘Women Wage Earners” 
and on ‘‘Domestie Science.”’ This school, 
under Dr. Ely’s generalship, is growing to 
be one of the most important features of 
the work in the University of Wisconsin. 

Under the latter title half the work was 
indicated, but after deep meditation, the 
ground for which made itself plain years 
ago, I repudiated it absolutely. With an 
experience of many years of study in 
these lines, it had become more and more 
evident that a new departure was neces- 
sary, and that to approach the subject 
through the back door and hold our con- 
clave over the kitchen stove had had its 
day. The need of the cooking school is 
What is 
wanted now is the lifting the whole sub- 
ject to the plane where it rightfully be- 
longs, that of Social Economics. It is the 
college woman who must be enlisted, the 
college woman who must bring every 
force of training to bear, and in spite of 
the weight of tradition and custom, and 
the inertia born of both, seek to force this 
lagging thought into the front rank, 
where its place should be. How to do 
this eflectually was the next problem ; but 
the twelve lectures, only a prelude to the 
full course of work in good time to grow 
from the seed now planted, seem from 
the deep interest excited, not only here 
but at many other points, to have in part 
at least accomplished their purpose. 

Madison is most fortunate in having, in 
the wife of President Charles Kendall 
Adams, Mrs. Mary M. Adams, a rarely 
accomplished woman who has long de- 
sired to see lessons in the care and conser- 
vation of the home added to the higher 
education. Through her earnest and cor- 
dial co-operation, the way was opened for 
such a course, announced in the beginning 
to be in the nature of things only partial, 
and the audience has been made up not 
only of the class of ‘‘seniors,” but of large 
numbers of the townspeople. The pur- 
pose of the lectures was by no means to 
graduate cooks and housemaids, but to 
show the relation between the structure 
and functions of the house and a human 
soul, its character and its growth. As to 
the nature of the work, I quote from the 
announcement made by the School of 
Economics: 

In the introductory lecture, Mrs. Camp- 
bell will briefly review the statics and 
dynamics of household economy, treating 
from a broad scientific standpoint the 
relation of household economics to human 
life, the structural and functional organi- 
zation of the household, its evolution, the 
arts, crafts and sciences involved, biologi- 
cal reasons for the division of labor on 
sex lines, and the ascent of man economi- 
cally. 

With the second lecture, Mrs. Camp- 
bell will come to the direct treatment of 
her subject in its specific natural divisions. 
Beginning with ‘*The House,” she will 
consider the question ‘‘What is a House?” 
its organic structure and evolution; the 
kitchen, the bedroom, the parlor and their 
derivatives; relation of differentiation 
and specialization in building to the same 
process in social evolution from hut to 
hotel and from tent to tenement; indus- 
tries represented in the typical farm- 
house; eflects of habitat on the individual 
and social characikr; influence of soil, 
location, foundation, elevation, ete. ‘The 
Building of the House’’ wiil form the sub- 
ject of the third lecture, and it will treat 
in a new and interesting way the place ot 
architecture in household economics, its 
relation to other arts, the development of 
domestic, civic and ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture ; the house and the family and the 
effects of the home on its occupants; con- 
fusion of domestic and industrial archi- 
tecture ; limitations of the private house; 
essentiality of the separate home, and ons 
present trend. In the fourth lecture, the 
house as an organism is thoroughly and 
suggestively treated. The fifth lecture 
deais with decoration from the artistic 


! 
and from the utilitarian points of view 


and philosophically. ‘-Furnishing” is the 
subject of the sixth lecture, and the treat- 


ingly original, and suggestive of deep and 
important thought. Furniture is regarded 
by Mrs. Campbell as having organic rela- 


the body. The laws of construction, use 
and beauty in furniture will be briefly 
and thoughtfully treated, as well as its 
history, distribution and relations to class, 
industry, wealth, sex and age, specializa- 
| tion and personality in furniture and 
ideals. Having, in the first six lectures, 
covered the organism of the house in its 
structure, development, limitations and 
tendencies, Mrs. Campbell comes to a con- 
sideration of the maintenance and func- 
tion of this organism in her seventh lec- 
ture, which will deal specifically with 
‘*Household Industries,” a subject which 
receives very large and comprehensive 
treatment. ‘Nutrition,’ ‘Food and Its 
Preparation,” ‘'Cleaning and Its Pro- 
cesses,”’ *‘Service,”’ and ‘* Organized Liv- 
ing” are the heads of the remaining lec- 
tures. 


reading has been indicated, together with 
a full bibliography of the subject, and 
there will be the usual examination, at 
the end, for the formal students of the 
course. Plans for a building, and all that 
this means in the way of formal labora- 
tory, cooking school and all that makes 


once, it seems certain that a fully organ- 
ized and equipped department will in good 
time be added. Until then, all that can 
be done by word alone, to lay the founda- 
tion, will be done. Other universities are 
planning in the same lines and asking 
anxiously how this can best be done. The 
movement is ‘in the air,” and not a 
woman but will feel the good to come 
from the new method of handling and the 
help it will give to all in this transition 
time, through which we are all struggling 
toward the larger light and life so near at 
hand. HELEN CAMPBELL. 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


active work has been done to forward mu- 
nicipal suffrage Our League has helped 
in many ways. Last autumn its com- 
mittee met and worked for the Woman 
Suffrage Fair held in Horticultural Hall, 
resulting in a financial success. Under 
its auspices Mrs. Priest gave a reading of 
Tennyson’s ‘Elaine,’ which added a 
small sum to our treasury. At the last 
election, the Republican caucus failing to 
renominate Mrs. Martin, who for years so 


board, our League coéperated with the 
complishing the re-nomination and re-elec- 


by an overwhelming majority. This shows 
what can be accomplished by the earnest 
work of suffragists. We have had suc- 


of Newton. To the first of these both our 
Newton representatives in the Legislature 
were invited. Mr. Hollis was prevented 
by illness from attending, while Mr. Har- 
wood kindly met us, and proved open to 
conviction. When the vote was taken at 
the State House, Mr. Harwood voted for 
us and Mr. Hollis against us. 
pressed us with a strong determination 
that future candidates for the Legislature 
must commit themselves to municipal 
suffrage for women, before they can 
count upon the endorsement of our hus- 
bands, brothers and sons. 

In the endeavor to gain our rights, we 
must be governed by a non-partisan spirit, 
and simply appeal for justice to the open 
minds of candidates. Another meeting 
was held at the house of Mrs. Mead of 


was, "Our Anpvual Defeat. What Next?” 
Rev. Lorenza Haynes of Waltham treated 
the failure of municipal suffrage for 
women at the hands of the present 
Legislature in a very able and humorous 
vein. Mrs. Walton, Mrs. Davis, and 
others served refreshments, and a social 
hour closed the evening. Letters of 
thanks have been sent to all members of 
the Legislature who so ably supported 
our suffrage cause this year. 
were distributed to all the members to 
drop in small sums of money from time 
to time to help the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association. In this way we 
hope to avoid the necessity of holding an 
Annual Suffrage Fair. Admission cards 
have been mailed to all our League mem- 
bers for the Fortnightly Meetings held 
at the WOMAN’s JOURNAL Rooms, 3 Park 
Street, Boston. Their object is to en- 
courage and enlarge the interest in suf- 
frage work. They have been well at 
tended. At our last executive meeting it 
was voted to have a prize contest for a 
Mary A. Livermore Silver Medal, the 
High School pupils giving recitations 
under the tuition of Miss Rogers. Mrs. 
Abby Davis was empowered to make 
arrangements. May the coming year 


CARRIE ANDERS. 
Sec’'y Newton W. S. League. 
West Newton, May, 1895. 


success! 








LADIES 


colored, and made into the latest Spring 
stylesat STORER’S CENTRAL BLEACH 
ERY, 478 Washington Street, nearly opp. 





Temple Place (one short flight). 


ably filled a place on the Newton school- | 


find us ready to take up this work with | 
new energies to crown our efforts with | 


ment of this branch will be found strik- | 


With each of these lectures required | 


NEWTON.—During the past year much | 


other women’s clubs of this city, thus ac- | 


tion of Mrs. Martin on the Citizens’ ticket | 


cessful parlor meetings with Mrs. Crosby | 


This im- | 


West Newton. The topic of our discussion | 


| 


| ences for honesty and diligence. 


Mite boxes | 


THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE.—Mr. Edward E. Rose 
is busier than ever this summer because 
of his ‘new opera every week.” He re- 
ceives On an average two plays a day 


tion to humanity as actual extensions of from ambitious authors, and his large 


| room in the beautiful playhouse is crowded 
| continually with ‘‘stars,” advertising men, 

carpenters, ecene painters and others. 
| When a representative of the Woman's 
| JOURNAL called there yesterday, the en- 
| terprising young manager was just closing 

a contract for next week. ‘I have se- 
| cured an option on some first class Eu- 
| ropean novelty artists,” he said, ‘‘to appear 
/in connection with the opera each week. 
| The Yoscary Brothers, the acrobats, this 
| week, have made a great hit. You 
| would be surprised were I to show 
you our expense account for one week. 
We make our own scenery and cos- 
|tumes for each opera.” ‘*What opera 

will you stage next week?’ ‘ ‘Clover; 

or the Search for Luck.’ Miss Kissing 
| will sing Stella and Mr. Ling Rudolph. 
Mr. Wolff has the part of Cassimir, Ru- 
dolph’s funny companion in his wander- 
ings. Parts are assigned to Miss Bell, 
| Miss Gaillard, Miss Leonora Guito, Mr. 
Wooley, Mr. Francis Gaillard and Mr. 
Moore. There are robbers, soldiers, 
peasants and gondoliers.”’ ‘How are the 
| ‘billows of iced air?” ‘Still rolling. 
| There’s a steady cold breeze continually 

pumped all over the theatre. It’s cooler 
| than the beaches on a hot evening. And 


up the technical side of Household Eco- | don’t forget the summer prices.” 
nomics, are already under discussion, and | 
though this cannot be accomplished at | 


— > -— 
KILAUEA VOLCANO.—The seventh week 
| of this exhibit in Boston commenced yes- 
terday, and there is just as much interest 
in it, for there is a fascination enveloping 
| one who stands surrounded by burning 
| lakes of fiery red lava and volcanic erup- 
| tions, while the native Hawaiian priest 
walks down to the very edge of the great 
| burning lake and offers up an incantation 
| to the goddess of fire, Pele. This 
|is followed by the sweet, lingering 
| melodies of the native Hawaiian singers. 
|The Appalachian Mountain Club held 
its regular meeting at the Volcano last 
| Wednesday afternoon, over 100 strong. 
| Prof. Barton of the Institute of Technol- 
| ogy addressed the meeting on this famous 
| volcano, which he has visited several 
times. Manager Sesser is corstantly in 
receipt of applications from parties who 
| desire to secure the special rate where 
| visitors come in a body of 25 or over. 





Worsted Serge Suits. 
Seasonable, Comfortable 
and Fashionable. 








We invite the attention of gentlemen to the 
large variety of Blue and Black Worsted Serge 
Suits which we have prepared for our retail 
clothing departments for this season. 

The goods are in the various styles of finish 
now in fashion—smooth and rough—and are 
made up in the different prevailing shapes. 
Thick and thin fabrics suitable for wear during 
June, July and August. 


Blue and Black Worsted Serge Suits. Prices 


$14 to $22. 


MACULLAR, PARKER & COMPANY, 
400 Washington St. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. | 


A young man who wis eight years with Prang & 
Co, in this city, and understands lithography thor- 


oughly, would like to make crayon portraits, to do 
drawing on stone or zinc, designing or any work in 
that line, Address B, Hl. 5. B., 91 Cedar St,., Rox- 
bury, Mass 


OR THE MAY FLITTING. A young man 
who is an experienced packer, would be glad to 
help families moving to the country. Best of refer- 
Price twenty-tive 
cents perhour, Address by postal card, H., 16 Wal- 
tham Street, Boston 
A RARE CHANCE. Wanted, one or two 
boarders in a refined private family, where the 











lady of the house is famous among all who know her 
for her delicious cookery. Two minutes from eiec- 
tric cars, 30 minutes from the heart of the city. 


Pleasant situation, good air, beautiful view. Ad- 


duress 46 Sawyer Ave., Dorchester, Maas. 


HINTORICAL SKETCH 
Chauncy - Hall School, 


With Catalogue of 6,000 Names and Appendix, 
now ready and for sale at W. B. CLARKE’, 
340 Washington Street. Price $1. Or sent to 
any address by writing to 
THOMAS CUSHING, 
170 Newbury Street, Boston. 








Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 


—— | different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 


Address, Leaflet Department, 


| 
| Woman's Journa! Office. Boston, Mass. 


THE SEFRIENDING 


COMMITTEE :« 
cational and Industrial Union desire 


Can now have their old hats cleansed or | to call the attention of ladies temporarily disabled 


| through nervous diseases to the favorable terms 


they have been able to obtain at the NewtonRest- 
Cure. For particulars address Befriending Com. 
mittee, 264 Boylston Street. Boston. 











C. H, Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress St., Boston 
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